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War conditions 
increase the value of 
Life and of property. 
For additional insurance 
1; ask the 


} ea © “ROYAL” 


to help you. 
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Head), . . I North John Street, Liverpool, 2 
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GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE you are 
helping to maintain a SIX- FOLD | 


Christian enterprise 


1 Crippled Girls’ Industrial Training Branch 
Artificial flower-making taught—290 employed. 

2 Crippled Girls’ Homes 230 Girls live in these 
attractive Homes. 

3 Orphanage for 200 Fatherless Girls maintained 
all-the-year-round—a lovely piece of Christian work. 

4 Holiday Seaside Home for Crippled Girls. 

5 Mission Centre at Clerkenwell. 

6 Flower Women's Association assists flower women 
of Bermondsey and Clerkenwell. 


It is considered remarkable that so many enterprises can be 
so successiully run on the income received. Strict economy 
without parsimony is the ruk Last year, not. only were 


receipts DOWN, owing to war conditions, but expenses 
increased considerably 


This beneficent work is in the hands of a responsible and 
ethicient Council of Management; but without the necessary 
support it will be seriously handicapped, especially through 


the period of the war. We are striving, not only to maintain 
these various enterprises, but to extend them Please help 


us to do so Whatever you send will be an encouragement 
PRESIDENT : THE RIGHT HON. LORD RADSTOCK. 
Latest Report tells, mm prose and picture, the story of our 
ndeavours. It is free fer the asking 
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37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, 
LONDON, E.C.l1. 





ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY 


P t; Tue Most Hox. Tur Ma rss rp Ex R, & . M ~ &.d.C 
Medical Suj t t THomas Tr ‘ MR D.i , o.P.M 

This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 


baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also 


contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 
MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN.Y-NEUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Lilanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
en the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 


and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet § nds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
as carpentry, et« 

‘or terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Tel ephone No 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment 
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PACA 


We are striving to bring 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


safely through the war period. We shall 
succeed only if we get the sympathetic support 
of many friends. Somehow we must raise 


£48,000 this year 
PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP 
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Dangerously 
unwise economy 


In some quarters there is a tendency to econo- 
mise on the support of Missionary Societies. 


To do that is tantamount to voting for 
the reduction of Christian activity in a 
day when the forces of evil are most 
active. 


Our income has shown a decided decline since 
war was declared. This must involve the reduc- 
tion of grants unless that decline is arrested ! 
Your aid in that arrest is greatly needed now. 


£14,000 is needed by March 31st 
(close of Financial Year) to main- 
tain grants in most needy parts 
of the Dominions. 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary 


OLONIAL & 
ON TINENTAL 


HURCH SOCIETY 


9, Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society's account, 
Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
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HE soundest observation made in the debate on the 
Palestine Land Regulations in the House of Commons 
on Wednesday fell from Mr. Amery, when he expressed the 
hope that after the war this whole question might be re- 
opened and solved on very different lines from those followed 
today. The necessity for a new approach to the whole 
Palestine problem becomes clearer every year. After the 
Hope-Simpson enquiry, Lord Peel’s Royal Commission, the 
Woodhead Commission and the Government’s White Paper 
of last May, Palestine, having suffered many things of many 
physicians, is nothing bettered but rather grown worse. The 
fundamental reason is that the impossible has been 
attempted. After twenty years of endeavour there are no 
more signs, apart from the hopeful but inconclusive truce of 
the last few months, of a harmonious accommodation 
between Arabs and Jews than there ever were. The problem, 
as Mr. Amery says, must be tackled on very different lines. 
The lines, it is generally and increasingly agreed, must be 
those of federation, but federation over a larger area than 
the constricted spaces of the Palestine of the mandate. There 
was never justification for the division, after the last war, of 
the old vilayet of Syria, which ran from north of Damascus 
to far south of Jerusalem. The decision to put half that 
area under French mandate and half under British could 
be justified, if at all, only by political exigencies which had 
little to do with the interests of Palestine or Syria them- 
selves. The identity of policy and purpose now so bene- 
ficially established between France and Britain, and the 
warm friendship of Turkey for both, suggests means of 
converting the impossible into the practical. 

Meanwhile, there is the urgent question of land regula- 
tion, which led on Wednesday to the first vote of censure 
moved in the House of Commons since the war began. The 
Various commissions that have studied conditions in Pales- 








THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


tine have differed on many points, but been unanimous on 
one, that there must be some measure of control to prevent 
Arab land from passing with no limitation into the hands of 
Jews. The Government decided last May to apply a policy 
of control, and it can be well understood that the Palestine 
Arabs, having waited for nine months to see the policy given 
effect, were beginning to entertain serious doubts about the 
Government’s good faith—and it is worth remembering 
that behind the Arabs of Palestine stand the Arabs of Trans- 
jordania, of Iraq, of Saudi Arabia and of Egypt. That the 
Jews, who bitterly opposed the policy when it was announced 
in May, should bitterly oppose its application now is intel- 
ligible enough. They are entitled to a respectful hearing, 
but there is little question that the Government’s policy, 
fully justified in itself, makes for peace in Palestine, and the 
importance of that at this moment is self-evident. 

The one ground for misgiving is the view expressed to the 
League of Nations Council by a four to three majority of the 
members of the Permanent Mandates Commission that the 
land regulations do not square with Article VI of the 
Mandate. The Government and its legal advisers believe 
they do. The League Council did not hold its ordinary 
meeting in September, and when it held a special meeting 
in December did not discuss mandates. The situation in 
Palestine will not admit of indefinite delay—signs of Arab 
restiveness are already apparent—and the responsibility 
for maintaining peace and order in the mandated territory 
rests on the British Government alone. In such conditions 
the Government’s offer to attend a special meeting of the 
Council on Palestine if any member State desires to ask for 
one, though wearing at first sight some appearance of 
evasion, must be considered as reasonable, and as evidence 
of a proper recognition of the position of the Council in the 
matter of mandates. 








NEWS OF 


R. SUMNER WELLES has visited Rome and Berlin 

and will have reached London by way of Paris soon 
after these words appear. His mission therefore is almost 
completed, though it is understood that he will see Signor 
Mussolini again before he sails from Genoa on the 18th. 
In assessing the reports of Mr. Welles’ conversations in 
Germany two facts are worth bearing in mind. Mr. Welles 
has an even greater reputation for silence than Herr Hitler 
for volubility ; nothing therefore will have been divulged 
on his side. And anything that may have leaked out through 
German channels represents simply what Dr. Goebbeis 
desired the world to believe and bears no necessary relation 
whatever to what actually happened. The general rumour 
is that Herr Hitler was truculent and uncompromising. It 
may quite well have been so. It may equally be that he 
outlined some sort of superficially plausible peace terms. Mr. 
Welles’ talk with Field-Marshal Goering may have been of 
some importance, that with Herr von Ribbentrop pretty 
certainly of none. Nothing is likely to be known of the 
results of the mission—whose assumed purpose is discussed 
by our American correspondent on a later page—till Mr. 
Sumner Welles reaches home, and even then only so far as 
they can be inferred from the policy of the Administration. 
It is possible, but unlikely, that they may give some en- 
couragement to people on both sides of the Atlantic who 
advocate such a compromise peace as would give no 
guarantee that the aggression, massacre and enslavement of 
the past two years would not recur. 


The Battle in Finland 


In the prolonged battle which the Finns are enduring 
with indomitable courage they are faced with the biggest 
concentration of troops yet brought against them, of better 
fighting quality, and according to all reports better led. 
None the less their front remains unbroken. They have 
vielded much ground, but in perfect order, and in so doing 
have performed the most difficult of all military operations. 
At the moment of writing they are still holding the ruined 
town of Viipuri, and contesting every foot of the ground. 
Of the main line of defences, which runs almost due east 
across the Peninsula from Viipuri, the eastern sector, though 
repeatedly attacked, has never yielded. The Russians are 
now bringing strong pressure with a view to turning the 
flanks of Viipuri. The sector of the line which runs twenty 
miles eastwards from the town rests on Lake Ayrapaa and 
at that point the Finns are being violently and continuously 
pressed, but have stood their ground. The frozen Gulf 
to the west of Viipuri presents dangers. The Russians have 
thrown detachments of troops and tanks over the ice with 
a view to effecting a landing on the maialand opposite. 
They have not caught the Finns unawares, and only small 
forces have got across ; but if they were able to secure a 
firm footing on the opposite mainland the main line of 
communications for all the Finnish forces on the Isthmus 
would be threatened. The Finns are now feeling the 
advantage of the aeroplanes which have reached them, but 
the number is far short of the need. 


The Neutrals’ Sea Losses 


The ruthless and indiscriminate ferocity of German 
attacks on neutral shipping has created profound indigna- 
tion in Holland. In the last few days a number of Dutch 
vessels have been both machine-gunned and bombed from 
the air, and Germany is endeavouring by open threats, 
which have no chance of success, to deter all neutrals from 
trading with Great Britain at all. They have been warned 
against complying with the British navicert system, which 
has been devised to minimise contraband delays, and on 
Tuesday German papers published a long interview given 
by Grand Admiral Raeder, in which the German Com- 
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mander-in-Chief gave neutrals the ominous advice to k 

clear of the war-zones altogether, as the Americans a, 
doing. There is no prospect that either Dutch of Son 
dinavians will be influenced by such menaces, and the 
will no doubt reflect that since the Germans are attacking 
neutral vessels as methodically as belligerent, the neytrg) 
have nothing to fear worse than they are already suffering 
That is the answer to the German argument that ‘f neuirg) 
sail in Allied convoys they become legitimate objec af 
attack. They may, but convoy confers almost complete 
safety. So far, out of over 1,000 neutral ships so convoyes 
only two have been lost. The complaint of the neutrals thy 
their vessels emerging from British control-ports wher 
they have been taken for examination are particularly igh: 
to attack by U-boats lying in wait deserves the Admiralty: 
sympathetic attention. The attack by a German aeroplane 
on the British liner ‘Domala’ last Saturday, with the los 
of a hundred lives, blackens still further a record ¢ 
barbarism that seemed incapable of assuming a deeper hy. 


More Restrictions in France 


The formidable list of economic and financial decres 
issued by the French Government shows that our ally » 
as fully determined as ourselves to put its economic hous 
in order, and in some respects to go farther than we hay 
done in restricting consumption. Registration for rationing 
will be complete before April rst, though the foods which 
will be subject to ration are not yet named. The public 
consumption of spirits or apéritifs is forbidden on thre 
days a week, and the number of courses that may be served 
at meals in restaurants is restricted—even the amount of 
bread allowed at such meals, though sufficient, is no 
unlimited. It will be interesting to study the results of the 
regulation which makes it illegal to increase wholesale o 
retail prices beyond those prevailing on September 1s 
except under authorisation by a control committee. Tha 
is a rule which all consumers on our side of the channel 
will welcome here if—and the “if” is inportant—it is 
workable. France has always been a more nearly sel- 
sufficient country than Great Britain, and in the last war 
the restrictions on food were less than those imposed in this 
country. But she too is compelled to import heavily for 
war purposes, and is already feeling the severe drain on 
man-power, and needs more labour. Female labour is t 
be freely used, and it is hinted that if the volunteers ar 
not enough women may be conscripted. 


Export Trade Drive 


At last an organisation that should be capable of dealing 
with the requirements of the export trade which is vital © 
our existence has been brought into active working order. 
Sir Andrew Duncan’s Export Council of practical business 
men has prepared a scheme of effective collaboration between 
the exporting industries and the Government. The pla 
does not contemplate the sweeping away of the norm 
structure of trade, but will strengthen it by giving it direc 
tion and support from the Government, requiring the 
industries to organise themselves in groups which will look 
to the Government for sufficient supplies of raw materials 
and transport, and for guidance in regard to particular 
markets, foreign exchange, and questions of economic wat 
fare. If this country is to concentrate its efforts on the grand 
scale, as it must do, on supplying the foreign markets opet 
to us, and exporting the goods that will pay for our exports, 
there must be not a little diversion from the home market 
to the foreign market. Producers will be called on to refrain 
from the too easy task of satisfying all the demands of the 
home market, and consumers will be called on to play thet 
part by reducing their purchases. 
able part of the war effort. 
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War 


Continued Unemployment 
To the effects of long-continued frost and snow are attri- 
puted the smallness of the reduction in the unemployed 
on February 12th as compared with January 15th. 
That the total should, on a re-estimate, have fallen by 
300,000 on February 26th is not in the least surprising, nor 
cularly a matter for congratulation, since a big increase 
in unemployment in January followed by a big decrease in 
february is the normal experience. What is both surprising 
ind disturbing is the fact that there are more people out 
of work now than at the outbreak of war, and this in spite 
of the fact that 500,000 men have been called up for military 
grvice, and hundreds of thousands of others have been 
jpsorbed either in war industries or full-time Civil Defence 
work. Even if we assume that on the day of the test count 
on February 26th the total of men unemployed was not 
more than 900,000, that still gives a large reserve of unem- 
ployed labour, including probably 700,000 “ wholly” as 
opposed to “ temporarily ” out of work. Nothing whatever 
is to be gained by official attempts to explain away these 
figures. The fact is that the hurried change-over from peace 
to war conditions, and the prohibitions that accompanied 
it, have actually created a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment. Our whole national economy at this moment is based 
on the assumption of a shortage of labour which no doubt 
will, but as yet does not, exist. 


Education in War-time and After 


The debate in the House of Commons last Tuesday and 
Lord De La Warr’s broadcast on Wednesday show that one 
good thing has already resulted from the tribulations of 
the war—an intensification of interest, revealed by the 
Government and the public alike, in the question of national 
education. The system has not yet got over all the troubles 
caused by evacuation. In the evacuation areas there is still 
leeway to be made up im getting the last 330,000 children 
back to school and to the full advantages of medical treat- 
ment. But that drawback, under the ceaseless pressure of 
the Board, will soon be a thing of the past, and the Govern- 
ment will be left to face the more permanent problems of 
the future. The Board has already widened its functions 
by addressing itself successfully to the welfare movement 
affecting the lives of young persons who have left school. 
But Lord De La Warr shows himself conscious of the fact 
that there are still larger problems concerning education 
after the war to which the Government ought to be giving 
its attention before the war is over. Soon, for example, 
there will be due for consideration the whole question of 
the public schools and other secondary schools, and their 
relation to all the children of the nation, not excluding those 
beginning in the elementary schools. It is time the 
mind of the public was being prepared for an Education 
Bill on the grand scale to embody some of those demo- 
cratic ideals so admirably expressed by Lord De La Warr. 
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Public Contracts and Private Profits 


The question of war contracts must be probed ruthlessly. 
Profound uneasiness, to put it mildly, has been aroused 
throughout the country by the reply which Mr. Burgin, 
Mimster of Supply, gave to Mr. Herbert Morrison on 
February 26th, and by incidents which have occurred since. 
Mr. Burgin said that his attention had on several occasions 
been drawn to the practice of certain persons asking firms 
to sign contracts providing for a commission to be paid to 
them on orders received from the Minister of Supply. Before 
then he had stated publicly that firms desiring contracts 











should apply directly to the Ministry, and that intermediaries 
were not needed. None the less, the persistence of attempts 
to make profits out of Government contracts has been such 
that Mr. Burgin admits he has been taking legal advice on 
the subject. A few prosecutions under the Prevention of 
Corruption Act would meet the case. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Last week the Labour Party was fighting the Pensions 
Bill “clause by clause,” as the saying is, “ and line by 
line.” They poured out their fiercest invectives against 
both the measure and its authors. Over the week-end, how- 
ever, paragraphs appeared in the Press suggesting that if 
progress were not greatly expedited the Government would 
need to postpone the Bill’s operation for six months at 
least, or might even have to abandon it altogether. The 
effect was remarkable. On Monday it was announced that 
arrangements had been made “ through the usual channels ” 
to complete the committee stage on that day. In other 
words, the Opposition leaders, despite all their denuncia- 
ticns of the Means Test, were not prepared to incur the 
responsibility for destroying or postponing the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. For once in a way, the Labour rank and 
file were recalcitrant. Mr. Davidson, Mr. Bevan and Mr. 
Tinker protested angrily against the understanding, and 
were with great difficulty restrained by Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence, who reminded those behind him of the necessity 
of obeying party decisions in tones clearly audible throughout 
the Chamber. It is not often that back-bench revolts are 
quelled coram publico, and the rest of the House watched 
the spectacle with interest. 

* * * * 

Mark Tapley himself could have taken lessons from Mr. 
Kenneth Lindsay. Everything in the world of education is 
invariably jolly, and he always arrives at the despatch-box 
full of enthusiasm for whatever may be happening at the 
moment. On Tuesday he painted an idyllic picture of the 
rural pursuits in which the evacuees were engaged. The 
House was left with a general impression of children in 
beautiful wooded country, studying bird life and construct- 
ing daisy chains whenever they were not occupied in con- 
suming regular meals of wholesome food or indulging in 
long hours of untroubled sleep. Their eyes, it appeared, 
were brighter and their pigmentation enormously improved. 
But this attractive scene did not remain for long. The sky 
was soon overcast by black clouds in the shape of Sir Percy 
Harris, Dr. Haden Guest and Mr. Ernest Evans. Sir 
Percy in particular has an unpleasant habit of reminding 
Ministers of the number of children still left in the danger 
areas and of the fact that the majority of them are receiving 
no education at all. The Liberal Party, as everyone knows, 
is the repository of ancient shibboleths and outworn 
theories. Sir Percy is typical. He still clings to the old- 
fashioned notion that the young should be compelled to go 


to schooi 
* * *x * 


Nothing kills Parliamentary debate like unanimity. Con- 
versely, the House of Commons is at its best when there is 
a deep cleavage of opinion and when feeling is intense. 
Both these conditions are fulfilled whenever Palestine is 
discussed, and on Wednesday nearly all the speakers rose 
to the height of their great argument. Mr. Noel Baker 
has never been heard to better advantage, while Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, speaking with restrained passion, delivered 
a really formidable attack. Nevertheless, by common con- 
sent, the chief triumph of the day was reserved for Mr. 
Malcolm MacDonald. Always lucid and cogent, he gave as 
comprehensive and persuasive an explenation of the 
Government’s policy as has been heard at Westminster for 
a very long time. After he sat down, the level was well 
sustained. Major Cazalet courageously assaulted the 
Minister's position. A little later on Mr. Lipson, speaking 
as a British Jew, announced his intention of supporting 
the Government. He regretted the introduction of the land 
regulations. But in his view the fate of the Jews through- 
out the world was bound up with the success of Great 
Britain in prosecuting the war, and, in times like these, 
Ministers must be allowed to exercise a wide measure of 
discretion even on questions of major importance. The 
House listened to this speech with evident sympathy. 
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ITALY AND THE 


see ditference of opinion between the Allies and 
Italy over German cvai is very much to be re- 
gretted. The questions at issue are psychological as 
well as political and economic, and confidence in the 
justice of our own attitude does not free us from the 
duty of bringing some imagination and sympathy to 
bear om Italy’s. The immediate protest addressed by 
Rome to London has to be read against a background. 
Italy is the greatest of the European neutrals. She 
prefers to term herself a non-belligerent, but under 
international law she is a neutral. She is a Great Power, 
and quite fairly and reasonably conscious of being one. 
What is more, she is a great maritime Power, and 
specially sensitive regarding her position in what she is 
accustomed to term mare nostrum, which stretches in 
Italian eyes from Gibraltar to Port Said. She has never 
in recent years been content that a northern Power like 
Great Britain should command both the eastern and 
western entrances to that sea, and be established in 
addition at Malta, in the middle of it. In peace-time 
British tenure of those strategic points is in practice 
immaterial. Italian ships pass Gibraltar, or in and out 
of the Suez Canal, as freely as French or British. Today 
that is changed. War means blockade, and blockade 
means stoppage of neutral ships, search of cargoes and 
mail and inevitable but vexatious delays. Though fully 
in accord with international law, it is not a procedure 
that could be congenial to a statesman of Signor Musso- 
lini’s temperament, and it must be recognised that he 
has accepted it so far with good grace. 

And now comes the affair of the German coal. This 
is not an ordinary question of contraband. It is a 
measure taken under the general reprisals order, pro- 
viding for the stoppage of all German exports, issued 
last December as a reply to Germany’s resort to indis- 
criminate mine-warfare. International law is not as 
explicit on this question as on some others, but there is 
ample precedent for the Allied action, and Italy has not 
till now seriously challenged it. One reason for that, no 
doubt, is that she has reasonably good rai! communi- 
cation with Germany by land, and can get most of the 
German goods she wants that way. But coal is an excep- 
tion. Some of that does go by land, but the bulk goes by 
sea through Dutch ports. That sea-borne traffic is now 
being stopped. It should have been stopped when the 
reprisals order was issued, but out of consideration for 
Italy she was given three months in which to make 
necessary adjustments. Now that period of grace has 
expired and the order must be enforced, unless we are 
to incur the reproach of penalising lesser neutrals 
because they are weak and favouring Italy because she 
is strong. There is no question of imposing a coal- 
shortage on her. She can get all the British coal she 
wants and there is no quarrel about the price. The 
difference of opinion is about the method of payment. 
Italy offers us agricultural produce of various kinds. We 
desire the products of her industrial north, and it does 
not suit her to send these. At this point the coal- 
embargo question becomes linked with the general trade 
negotiations with Italy that have been going on for 
some time, and it is still possible to hope that with good- 
will and some concessions on both sides a satisfactory 
agreement may still be reached. 
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FIGHT FOR LAW 


It will not be reached easily, and till it is there will 
be a certain tension, which we must genuinely regret, in 
our relations with Italy. Some tension, indeed, i 
inevitable between a great naval Power fighting for its 
life and neutral States. The Italian Note is couched jp 
strong terms, but no stronger than were employed jp 
several of the protests which the United States Gover. 
ment addressed to Sir Edward Grey against blockade 
measures which America resented as a neutral but joinej 
wholeheartedly in imposing when she became a bel}. 
gerent. War serves no one’s interest. It injures 
neutrals and belligerents alike, though not in equal 
degree. Maritime States like Italy and Holland, No. 
way, Sweden and Denmark suffer dislocation of trad 
and financial loss through our blockade. That must be. 
however we may—as we do—try to mitigate it. By 
the neutrals at least know this, Italy as much as any 
other, not only that we have never willingly or wittingly 
imperilled a neutral life at sea, but that we never should, 
however much it might serve our interest to do it. Ger. 
many has bombed and mined Italian ships and Dutch, 
Norwegian and Belgian and Swedish and Danish, and 
our warships and lifeboats devote their efforts to saving 
their crews. Every day brings its tale of fresh horrors 
committed by Germany—the plain record on a later 
page of the fate of German Jewry is one example—and 
drives home into the mind of every man in every 
neutral State the inescapable recognition that what the 
Allies are fighting are the forces of evil incarnate. 

No one expects the neutrals to enter the war on our 
side. Most of them are militarily weak and exposed to 
direct attack by Germany. But they may in justice be 
invited to recognise that in this war it is their battle as 
well as our own that we are fighting, and that their 
safety, in some cases their survival, is dependent on our 
victory. The record of Nazi Germany, the Germany 
of the past seven years, and the record of Britain and 
France are before their eyes. Britain and France have 
desired nothing of any State in Europe but to live a 
peace with it. Germany has extinguished in eighteen 
months the independent existence of Austria, of 
Czecho-Slovakia and of Poland. In Poland she ha 
crowned her rape with brutality and massacre of which 
no State except Germany, and no Germany except 
Hitler’s, could have been dreamed capable. Even Russia 
has so far sounded no such depths of bestiality. How 
long can Belgium or Holland, Denmark, Sweden or 
Norway, or Hungary or Rumania hope to retain any 
semblance of freedom if the Germany of Herr Hitler 
emerges from this war with its power unbroken? Beside 
the prospect such an end to the conflict wou!d open up 
the worst rigours of the Allied blockade are utterly 
negligible. Neutrals are perfectly right to protest 
against blockade hardships when they think protest 
justified, but they may reasonably be asked at the same 
time to look larger facts in the face. 

That is the more essential when the community of 
their interests and ours in the building of the world after 
the war is considered. We are fighting definitely and 
specifically for the only kind of world in which smal 
States will be safe. We are fighting, as we fought in 


1914, for the establishment of a reign of law. We 
failed then to establish it fully, but we did not fail com- 
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pletely. The creation of the Permanent Court at the 
Hague, and the comprehensive pledge given by Great 
powers like Britain and France that they would accept 
its jurisdiction in all justiciable cases and abide by its 
yerdict in relation to any other State that would do the 
gme, Was an immense step forward, to which far too 
jitle attention has so far been paid. Our purpose and 
our hope is to harvest from this war harmony and respect 
for law. We view with unfeigned satisfaction the 
unifying tendencies manifested in the Balkans, and the 
part played by Italy in promoting them. We attach 
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supreme importance to the unprecedented co-operation 
we have established with France, and look to both the 
intensification of that relationship and the association of 
other States in it as a prime factor in the preservation of 
peace when once peace has been restored. Not only 
do we not seek through war territory, trade or domina- 
tion of any kind, but we are not so much as suspected 
by any neutral of seeking it. We are fighting simply 
for the recognition of law, and the neutrals, if they are 
honest, will acknowledge that their need of that is even 
greater than ours. 


1940 


A RESPONSIBLE PRESS 


N his sermon on the fiftieth anniversary of the incor- 
| poration by Royal Charter of the Institute of Jour- 
nalists the Archbishop of Canterbury said all the things 
that it was appropriate to say about the freedom of the 
Press. He reminded a congregation composed mainly 
of journalists that that freedom was a possession not 
only to be guarded and prized, but also to be considered 
as a trust, and that it was the privilege of the journalist 
to have an independent place in the education of demo- 
cracy. If these words had been spoken to a repre- 
sentative audience of Pressmen in 1890, the year when 
the Institute was founded, they would not have been 
regarded as an indirect critical aspersion on what is often 
now euphemistically spoken of as a “section of the 
Press,” but simply as a description of the character and 
purpose of the daily morning Press as it actually existed 
at that time. For those were still the days of the “ great 
Victorian penny paper ”’—the paper which addressed 
itself soberly to the middle classes of Britain, in long 
leading articles, with full reports of Parliament and the 
platform speeches of politicians, and in language which 
would bring no blush to the cheeks of the sensitive. 

But even then there were signs of the times that were 
coming in an evening paper that had been started by 
Alfred Harmsworth, and before the century was over 
halfpenny morning papers had come into existence, 
which were derisively spoken of as the “ Yellow Press,” 
but which were destined to revolutionise all the problems 
of journalism. When the halfpenny Daily Mail arrived 
in 1896 and the Daily Express four years later, it was 
discovered that all the venerable traditions that had 
come to be associated with the Victorian penny paper 
were flouted. No words could be too strong to express 
the horror of the cultured at the sensational resources of 
these journals. But what was not so apparent at the time 
as it has become since is the fact that Alfred Harmsworth 
was doing something that inevitably had to be done at 
just that moment ; he was producing a paper designed 
to meet the needs of that majority of the nation which 
had become just literate under the influence of universal 
elementary education, but which in every other respect 
was almost uneducated. He did this, not with any idea 
of “ educating the democracy ” in the Archbishop’s sense 
of the word, but solely with a view to commercial 
success. Papers were to be sold to the million in the 
same spirit in which patent medicines were sold. 

This is not to say that the penny Victorian paper 
Was not a commercial success. It was. Respectability 
was profitable in its own day. And it might have 
continued to be if the respectable Press itself had not 
already discovered the value of advertisement revenue, 








and if the advertisers could have been prevented from 
discovering that the consuming power of the masses 
was greater than that of the respectable. Under all 
other considerations there seemed to be no reason why 
the older papers written for the educated classes should 
not continue to flourish side by side with the new 
papers written for the uneducated. Indeed, from that 
day (say 1900) to this there has been a generally accepted 
duality in the character of British daily journalism, one 
part being directed to the more-or-less informed and 
well-to-do, the other to the supposedly ignorant and 
poor. The first has been thought of as the “ respon- 
sible” Press, whilst the second, having been initiated 
in the spirit of commercial exploitation, has been 
thought of as the sensational Press. From that day to 
this there have been critics who have praised the first 
as the guardian of democratic freedom and condemned 
the second for its licentiousness. 

The dualism still exists, but the distinctions are 
blurred. Many of the poor are not ignorant, and many 
of the rich are not cultured. There was something in 
the directness of the language often used in the appeal 
to the masses which won the approval of the few, and a 
certain pomposity in the older journalism which could 
not in any case have survived contact with modern life. 
Moreover, the popular papers were the richer, and often 
beat their rivals in the getting of actual news. The 
existence of a body of professional journalists whose 
members passed from one sort of journal to another 
involved a certain leavening which affected all the news- 
papers and led to the creation of practices which belong 
not to this or to that journal but simply to modern 
journalism. The distinction between the “ popular ” 
Press and the remainder still exists, but it is no longer 
so clear-cut as once it was. To some extent it has been 
replaced by the distinction which is by no means the 
same, that between the “responsible” and the “ irre- 
sponsible ” Press. 

Alfred Harmsworth stands for a transitional point in 
the history of journalism. Democracy has moved since 
1900. There are millions of readers today who began 
their education in the elementary schools who would 
not tolerate for a moment the stuff that was successfully 
palmed off on the masses forty years ago. There are 
doubtless other millions who still tolerate it simply be- 
cause it has been handed out to them as long as they 
can remember ; they have become accustomed to it ; 
they are being kept in their present condition just 
because a “ section of the Press ” has accepted the tradi- 
tion that this is what is wanted—and it is wanted as long 
as it is continually presented to them. 
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Wars never fail to leave their mark upon journalism. 
The South African War stimulated the feckless irre- 
sponsibility of the halfpenny Press of the day. There 
are signs that the present war is having exactly the 
opposite effect. Today the whole nation is in the mood 
for sober common sense. In every paper of every 
character the war is the principal topic of news, and 
the sense of the public no less than the requirements of 
the Censorship imposes a certain self-denying ordinance 
in reporting or commenting on it. Seldom does 
a paper commit the offence of reporting, as one of them 
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did on February 27th, an imaginary “ naval battle in th 
Arctic ”—a story apparently put out from German “ 
the hope of extracting information from this oie 
Every journal now finds itself in the position of con. 
sidering the interests of Great Britain before it consi 

circulation. That is no small advance on the roaq Py 
responsibility. Its significance lies in the fact that this 
is what is required, not only by the Government, by 
by the general mass of readers. The wider Public 
qualifying to fulfil its part in an increasingly educate 
democracy and to deserve a more responsible Press, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE German technique of distortion needs no illustration 

at this time of day, but one example affecting this 
journal has just come to hand and seems worth quoting. 
The Vélkischer Beobachter of February 4th published under 
the heading “English Admission: London Drove Poland 
Into War,” a message from its Amsterdam correspondent 
quoting “a notable admission by the influential English 
review, The Spectator,” running as follows: 

“In spite of all the fine talk, we have infinitely less justifi- 

cation for this war than for the last. This time we and 
France went out of our way to back up Poland in resisting 
Germany’s demands, not out of love for Poland, but to 
endeavour to curb the growing power of Germany and thus 
try and preserve our interest with France in being ‘top-dog’ 
on the Continent.” 
After considerable search I have run the quotation to earth in 
a letter published a month earlier, which began, “I wonder 
will you print the following view of the matter held by 
thousands of people, and thus prove that The Spectator is 
not afraid of the truth?”, and to which was added an 
editorial note reading, “Is there such a great amount of 
truth here to be afraid of? ” In Germany the letter-writer’s 
singular view appears as the editorial verdict of The 
Spectator. Incidentally one sentence, “ Then Germany did 
march through Belgium and we had to fight,” is tactfully 
omitted by the Vdélkischer Beobachter. 


* * * 


The truth that to depart from the deadly earnest never 
pays ought to be blazoned over every writer’s desk. I have 
been chastened (and at the same time flattered) this week 
by the receipt of a rebuke for my lapses all the way from 
British Columbia. Back in December I mentioned that the 
Finns were thinking of arranging for evacuated school- 
children to be set homework by post, and added, with what 
I now recognise was unbecoming levity, “ Surely a gratuitous 
aggravation of the horrors of war.” The monthly organ, 
The B.C. Teacher, has taken this up and me to task. 
Thousands of people, it declares, in Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand are shocked that so many British children 
are not being set homework by post, and to reinforce that 
condemnation comes, from the same source, a copy of the 
December issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, published at Ful- 
ton, Missouri, devoted almost wholly to the subject of 
Supervised Correspondence Study. If Lord De La Warr 
can convert his evacuee children into Supervised Corre- 
spondence Students he will have made history, and I in my 
humble way, shall have helped. 


7 * * 


* 


* 


The story in last week’s Spectator called “ The Schmidts 
Listen In ”*—dealing with the predicament of a family who 
heard on the forbidden London wireless of the survival of 
their submarine-commander son the day before a memorial 
service to him had been arranged—is current orally in a good 
many forms in Germany. (It could obviously not appear in 
print there.) One version that has reached me since 
describes how the priest, when he arrived at that stage in the 


Requiem Mass where the Christian name of the deceased j 
mentioned in Latin, was taken with a violent fit of Coughing 
and, in the end, had to proceed with the ceremony withoy: 
having pronounced the name. On their return from May. 
the Schmidts were visited by the Biirgermeister, who sai 
that he was a great believer in dreams and his dreams wer 
generally true. He had dreamt that little Otto was qui 
safe. The milkman, the butcher, the baker, and many other 
who call normally at houses in the morning, all had a similx 
tale to tell. They knew from some mysterious source thy 
little Otto was quite safe. And so it goes on, interminably, 
till everyone in the neighbourhood has found a way to con- 
gratulate the Schmidts. But no one, of course, had listened 
in to London. In another version the Schmidts got so drunk 
after the funeral that they gave themselves away and ended 
up in a concentration camp. 


* * * * 


Now that we have a censor of our own the achievements 
of the Irish censor tend to be overlooked. The latest is the 
banning of Louis Bromfield’s novel, The Rains Came, o 
the ground, as explained in the Dail a week or two ago, tha 
it was “in its general tendency indecent.” To that an hon 
member, Mr. Dillon, retorted: “‘I read The Rains Came, 
and the devil a bit of harm I saw in it”; but perhaps Mr. 
Dillon has a broad mind. The volume, it is distressing to 
realise, had twelve months to sap Irish morals in before it 
was prohibited ; and the film based on it was showing in 
Dublin while the Dail was discussing the censor’s righteous 


work. 


* . * + 


The disclosures in Sir Nevile Henderson’s book, # 
present being serialised in the Daily Herald, have not so fa 
added much to our knowledge of past or future. The 
announcement that “Goering’s pledge” regarding tk 
bombing of Britain would be featured on Thursday aroused 
some expectations, but since it amounted to no more tha 
an undertaking to stick to “ military objectives "—a term 
infinite elasticity—there is only comparatively limited 
comfort in it. 

* * 


* + 


Sub-editors, or whoever writes newspaper posters, are no 
what they were. I should have thought there was on 
obvious poster for the evening papers last Friday: 

R.A.F. AND 
SUMNER WELLES 
AT BERLIN 


But no one else seems to have thought so. 


* * * * 


Two aged comedians met at the late Harry Tate’s funeral 
“Well, George, this takes us back. I’m 85. How ol 
are you now?” 
“Pretty close to 87, Albert.” 
“ Hardly seems worth going home, does it? ” 
JANUS. 
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HILE all thoughts are engrossed by the passion of 
Finland, it is a little difficult calmly to take stock of 
ae Allied position after six months of warfare. Yet Finland 
ia from the first, symbolically, part of our war, since 
it was the claim of might to dominate the weak that drove 
js to take up arms. The determination to replace the 
ubitrary by the just is what unites varying shades of 
opinion behind the Governments of Britain and France. It 
is, moreover, true to say that the heroic Finnish resistance,. 
wainst an enemy fifty times as strong materially, has given 
yer struggle an influence on the Allied campaign that 
cannot be ignored. It is not only that, by her check to 

Russia, Finland is depriving Germany of essential supplies: 

she is also acting as a bulkhead against the inundation of 

Scandinavia. In effect, Finland has raised the question 
whether the supply of Swedish iron ore, so necessary to 
Germany, is as inevitable as it first seemed. It is difficult 
to think the Allies could afford to see Narvik in the hands 
of Germany’s ally ; but the prospect of intervention in 
defence of Norway’s Atlantic port opens up a vista that 
follows the railway-line which ends in it through the Swedish 
ironfields. 

Finland, then, has secured a place in the Allied military 
outlook ; and yet, while this is acknowledged, the Allies 
appear to contribute nothing but an element of tragedy to 
her position. The splendid city of Viipuri is in ruins ; and, 
although we may reconcile ourselves to its abandonment 
as of little military importance, it is impossible to brush 
aside so easily the advance which culminated in that event. 
The Karelian Isthmus was a bottle-neck ; and, while Russia 
could be confined to it, the main element in her force was 
neutralised. While she is prevented from deploying, her 
numbers cannot produce their full effect. If Finland had 
been long ago supplied with a sufficiency of artillery, anti- 
aircraft guns, aeroplanes and reinforcements, Russia might 
still be confined to her poor communications (though they 
are the best she has on this front) and to a narrow sector. 
With the recent successes, she has very considerably im- 
proved her communications, and can make better use of her 
force. Finland’s plight is not yet hopeless, and some 
desperately bad weather may yet give her a real respite ; 
but nothing apparently can change the fact that the Allied 
help is being doled out in such tardy parcels that, more 
and more, it threatens to have no other effect than to 
prolong and not relieve suffering. 

It can be admitted that the diplomatic aspect of aiding 
Finland is even more delicate than the military ; but it is 
to be hoped that the Allies have considered the matter and 
that they are acting according to some intelligible strategy 
and not merely drifting. For, if there is no evidence of 
miscalculation on our side, it is difficult to think there has 
been none on the part of the enemy. If we are to take 
stock of the first six months of the war, that must colour 
our report. The overt events have not conformed to expec- 
tation. Our naval and mercantile losses, if not negligible, 
are such as need cause us no concern. We have done much 
better in the air than Germany. Our war economy may 
not be beyond criticism ; but at least we have to admit that 
it has not been seriously disturbed by the enemy. The 
armed forces are growing rapidly, and nothing has occurre 
on the western front to weaken our faith in the Maginot 
Line. There has been no blitzkrieg. There has been no 
krieg at all, some are tempted to say, adding the corollary 
that there will be and can be none. 

There can, in fact, be little doubt that the demonstrable 
untrustworthiness of many of the newspaper reports leads 
some writers to paint a case which is coloured by their 
feeling rather than their deliberate judgement. There is, 
Presumably, no one who has really considered the question 
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who maintains that the economic war is a matter of no 
consequence to Germany ; but there are some who suggest 
that every preparation has been made for precisely this 
situation, and that, therefore, the Allied blockade will have 
no appreciable effect on the Germans. Now there is one 
objection to that thesis which seems to me unanswerable. 
Almost every statement that can be made about Germany 
finds a host of challengers—except one: Germany did not 
expect us to go to war. Even those who think Germany 
must, at least, have taken the possibility into consideration 
admit that she did not expect us to do more than make a 
show of war until Poland fell, when we were expected to 
find some good excuse for recognising the fait accompli. It 
seems impossible to doubt that such was the mind of 
Germany, not merely as wish-fulfilment—though she is 
addicted to that—but because Ribbentrop actually main- 
tained it and the Nazi contempt for the democracies fostered 
belief in it. If it is true, how can anyone reasonably 
hold that all preparations were made to cope with a 
complex of effects that could only follow from our active 
intervention? Hitler, admittedly, attempted to turn 
Germany into a self-sufficient economic unit ; but there is 
ample evidence that the vision of self-sufficiency was not 
complete. It involved the co-operation ot a number of 
neutrals, and was never intended to last indefinitely. The 
idea of Germany providing herself against all contingencies, 
possible and impossible, is absurd. The theory that she 
provided against an indefinitely prolonged “ blockade” is 
incompatible with the facts ; and that she took all economic 
precautions against war with Britain and France is most 
improbable. 

It is the impossible that defeats all calculations ; but 
short of that we can be reasonably certain that Germany 
lacks certain necessities that cannot be supplied by any 
countries to which she has access. Among these are mineral 
oils, iron, copper, nickel, cotton, rubber, bauxite and food. 
The list could be added to ; and the shortage of these com- 
modities is still more critical if she has not much more 
currency than I think she has. The adjacent neutrals upon 
whom she depends for many necessities must be paid in 
currency or in goods. The embargo on her exports cuts 
off her currency supply. To pay in manufactured goods 
draws upon her economic pool, which is not inexhaustible 
and cannot be used for everything at the same time. That 
is the difficulty about ersatz goods. They inevitably draw 
upon the economic pool for labour, material, plant and 
money, and the same applies to manufactured goods in 
general. 

Germany has no rubber, except such limited stocks as 
she has laid by. She produced in 1938 about one-eighth 
of her supply. Practically all her cotton and jute and about 
two-thirds of her wool can no longer be imported. She 
lacks about one-fifth of her 1938 quota of bauxite and 
copper ore, and the sources are cut off. She is short of 
nickel, and she cannot obtain what she requires—twice as 
much as she possesses. The only one of these which 1s 
perhaps vital is copper ore. She normally uses a consider- 
able amount of copper for shells, and unless she has im- 
portant reserves the shortage will eventually tell. But, apart 
from stocks in hand, most of these necessities can be re- 
placed by the substitutes which she has ingeniously pro- 
duced, if the economic pool will bear the strain. Shortage 
and substitutes are bound to have a cumulative effect, as 
they did in the last war. 

But there are three commodities, more important than 
any of these, of which she is short. First of all there is 
food. She may subsist on her wheat ; she is comfortably 
off for butter and whale oil. But she is cut off from more 


than half the cereals upon which cattle feed. Ninety per 
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cent. of her oil seed, more than ninety-five per cent. of 
her vegetable oils, and all coffee, cocoa and tea, are cut off. 
She may have some stocks of these in hand ; but it seems 
impossible to resist the conclusion that the food position, 
particularly with regard to meat and fats, will ultimately 
become critical. She is cut off from one-third of the iron 
she requires ; but while she can secure the Swedish supply 
she may carry on. If that were cut off, she could not 
continue to wage war for long. The oil position is much 
worse. Practically all the Diesel and crude oils are no 
longer accessible. In 1938 she produced a little more 
than one-third of her mineral oil ; but she is now cut off 
from the normal supplement. It is inctedible that Russia 
and Rumania should be able to supply the eleven or twelve 
million tons she would require for active warfare. It is 
almost impossible that, during the Finnish campaign, Russia 
has been able to supply any; and if Rumania has sent 
any it can be little more than a trickle. Even for a normal 
peace-existence Germany, at the moment, is not receiving 
what she wants. 

The ingenious suggestion is made that Germany can carry 
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on comfortably so long as she does not attack and the 

fore, she will remain quiescent. In food and oil this ap va 
to be completely impossible. The grain of truth sp 
suggestion is that the effect of shortage will be slow be 
cumulative. It was to provide against the blockade Oper- 
ating too quickly that Goering, on January 4th, ts 
new grip upon the German economic system But th 
process, if not the pace, is certain; and we must look to 
some desperate throw sooner or later to secure not so much 
living-space as material for life. Whether the growing 
shortage will mean collapse is quite another matter. It yj 
at least, dispose to collapse; and, as I have repeatedly 
stated, it must not be forgotten that it is men and no 
munitions that secure victory. This, at least, has already 
been demonstrated. In Finland we have learned thy 
numbers and equipment are of little value as compared with 
morale. The economic war will not secure victory 
Germany will never give in until she is beaten in a manner 
that cannot be explained away. But six months have begun 
the process of reduction without which it is impracticable 
to assault any fortress or fortified system. 


WHY MR. SUMNER WELLES CAME 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


HY is Mr. Sumner Welles making the diplomatic 

grand tour of Europe? In the informed American 
view, drawn from circles very close to the genesis of the 
trip, here are some of the answers: 

To seize what opportunity may remain to work out 
some kind of negotiated peace—if there is any hope of this 
a: all—before the expected spring drive begins. 

By the same token, to defer for even a little while the 
unleashing of a full-fledged Nazi drive, it being realised 
that in practice any such delay assists the Allies. 

To facilitate a solution which will not involve the ultimate 
ruin of the German army and hence—in some influential 
State Department eyes—will retain a barrier in eastern 
Europe to the entry of Bolshevism. 

To assist President Roosevelt’s ambition to end his 
administration or continue into a third term on the high 
note of peacemaking. 

And, to summarise these somewhat overlapping reasons, 
simply and plainly to get the minimum peace terms from 
everybody and sce if there is anything the United States 
can contribute either in the way of peacemaking or other- 
wise to the ending of the world’s travail. 

There are cross-currents behind Mr. Welles’ trip which 
materially affect its meaning to Europe. There is the 
American fear of involvement in war, the pressure of many 
eminent citizens and powerful organisations upon the 
President to exert his influence for a negotiated peace. 
There is the sober realisation by isolationists and interven- 
tionists alike that the longer the war continues, the greater 
the danger to American interests. There is the warm 
sympathy which most Americans give to the Allied cause, 
topped by active concern over Finland’s fate—a sympathy 
still checked by the widespread fear of “ involvement.” 

But, of more relevance to Mr. Welles’ trip, there is within 
the State Department a group which one close associate 
calls the “ pseudo-appeasers.” The Under-Secretary him- 
self agrees mainly with their view that not Hitler but 
Bolshevism is the great menace to civilisation. Speaking 
privately, the leaders of this group profess to see in the 
destruction of German military power a real danger. They 
sympathise with Britain but they are sometimes critical 
of France, and they are profoundly afraid of Russia despite 
what has happened in Finland. They prefer a negotiated 
peace and the maintenance of the German army to complete 
humiliation for Germany. They believe that the exhaustion 
of the western nations must be avoided at all costs, for in 
that weariness they foresee the triumph of Bolshevism. 
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It was in all probability thinking of this sort, coupled 
with the expedient attitude which leads President Roosevelt 
to support any daring and quick stroke, which brought 
about Mr. Welles’ trip. The viewpoint of the “ pseudo- 
appeasers ” is not in line altogether with basic Roosevelt- 
Hull thinking. There were even rather definite reports that 
Mr. Hull did not approve of the Welles mission but was 
unable to make his objections prevail. 

The willingness of the “ pseudo-appeasers” to throw 
American influence wholeheartedly behind the kind of 
negotiated peace which would not be altogether satisfactory 
to the Allies—indeed, which would almost inevitably involve 
substantial concessions on their part—is probably counter- 
balanced by the basic Roosevelt-Hull opposition to dictator- 
ship and aggression. But these appeasers certainly can pull 
the Administration farther in the direction of compromise 
than friends of the Allies would like. It is no longer possible 
to say confidently that the United States would have no part 
in promoting a peace not wholly satisfactory to the Allies. 

But what Mr. Welles learns in Berlin, one may reasonably 
expect, may definitely extinguish the hopes of the appeasers 
Unless all earlier indications fail, his impressions of Her 
Hitler will be no more hopeful than those of others who 
have had dealings with the Fiihrer. There is always the 
possibility, of course, of events taking a dramatic tum. 
Washington has not been without its mysterious “ inter 
mediaries "—its Scandinavian business-men with contacts 
in Berlin who turn up and talk about “ channels” for dis- 
cussion which can be opened. We have had our share of 
stories about Field-Marshal Goering’s receptiveness to tak, 
our hints of possible Hitler retirement. It is not excluded 
that President Roosevelt would take a hand in this nebulows, 
untrustworthy, but somehow exciting game. But Mr. Wells 
is no mere romanticist, he is a cold professional diplomat, 
and it is entirely possible that his impressions of Berlin wil 
convince him that the war must be fought to a finish. 

According to lans made in Washington before he left, 
Mr. Welles will try to get leaders in each of the fou 
belligerent capitals to tell him their absolute minima. He 
will be under pledge not to reveal these terms to opposilg 
belligerents, but to convey them back to President Roosevelt 
in the hope that by putting all the versions together, som 
basis for further action may be found. 

If German or Italian leaders realised the lengths th 
United States might go towards a negotiated peace if th 
group behind Mr. Welles had its way, they would be fit 
more hospitable toward his mission than their Press notices 
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he igdicate. By the time this manuscript gets across the 
D the fy Adantic, Mr. Welles will probably have left Italy and 

and fy Germany. I predict that the Fascist Press will change its 
Oper. fy une of criticism when the Italian Government discovers 
ook , how fully Mr. Welles ideas agree with its own. At least 
t the fg a removal of the misunderstandings which have naiurally 
Dok to fg douded Italo-American relations should be one effect of his 
much ff tip, and as a consequence possibly the Allied cause in the 
Owing Mediterranean and the Near East will not suffer. For 
t wil, & Julian, American, and Allied viewpoints can all unite on 


atedly in anti-Russian basis. 

d not The danger is that it is premature to persuade leading 
lready influences in Germany of the advantages of a negotiated 
| thar ff peace involving the disappearance of Hitler but the maia- 
| with fg tenance of the German Army and nation intact as a barrier 


ctory io Russia. Had Germany’s difficulties become more acute, 


anner 
egun 


cable THE ANNIHILATION 


From A BERLIN 


O one knows how this war will end and whether Hitler 
will achieve his war aims or not. But one thing is 
already perfectly clear—that at the end of this war German 
ail Jewry will have ceased to exist. The goal which Nazism 
ipled has set before it, the annihilation of Judaism in Germany 
evelt H and the territories dominated by it, is already very near 
ught fF achievement, and will be carried out to its full logical con- 
udo- clusion by the rulers of the Third Reich. 
velt. Germany is today more than ever cut off from the outer 
that fF world. In all essentials European public opinion learns only 
Was § those facts about the Third Reich which its rulers see fit to 
bring to public attention for propagandist or other reasons. 
row — The ceaseless destruction of German Jewry is not among 
of F such facts. Singularly little is said on this subject, either 
ory § inside or outside Germany, because the Hitler régime knows 
olve F only too well that this chapter in its history is little calcu- 


let- § lated to increase the number of its new friends. 

- In Germany, including the Sudeten territory but not 
ull Austria, there are living today some 185,000 Jews. At the 
us time of the Nazi Revolution in 1933 the number was 


ble F <50,000. The world knows well the tragedy of German 
at § Judaism under Hitler’s domination, the loss of rights, the 
“ expropriations, the expulsions, and it knows equally well 
iy what Himmler’s concentration camps mean. I can empha- 
“ sise this by the citation of a few simple figures. Out of these 





- 185,000 Jews not more than 16 per cent. can follow an 
’ occupation. To the others, who constitute the overwhelm- 
‘ ing majority, both their former trades and any others are 
“4 closed for ever. They have no longer any income or any 
. property, and must henceforward depend on public or private 
: relief. That is the life they have to look forward to. 

f In Austria, which has since 1938 formed a part of Hitler’s 
' Greater Reich, there were living at that date about 180,000 
j Jews, 165,000 of them in Vienna alone. Today the rumber 
| is reduced to 66,000, of whom 65,000 are in Vienna. In 
: this period 109,000 Austrian Jews have been driven from 
: their homes. The appalling fate which the Austrian Jews 
had to submit to after the Anschluss is sufficiently well 


known to make it easy to imagine what sufferings are con- 
| cealed by these sinister figures. 

, In the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia under Hitler’s 
domination the lot of the Jews is in no way different from 
that in the Reich itself. They have been subject to the same 
) persecutions, and their loss of rights and their expulsion from 
all business and cultural life, which took several years under 
the Reich, has here been carried through ruthlessly in a few 
months. The numberless arrests by the Gestapo and the 
compulsory transport of thousands of Czech Jews to the 
Lublin “ reserve,” the destruction of synagogues and so forth, 
all demonstrate that the aim here too is the eradication and 
annihilation of the Jews. 
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had the certainty of defeat borne itself in more fully than 
appears to be the case, the Welles mission would have had 
far greater chances of success. But had that point been 
reached, presumably the main difficulty would have been in 
France. 

These, at any rate, are the main elements, as seen from 
the United States, of the Welles mission. Conceivably it 
will be just another vain attempt, another trip like those 
Col. Edward M. House took during the late war. But there 
is always the chance that some opportunity will open, before 
the expected spring drive removes the possibility of any 
settlement except by arms. It is, of course, a thankless 
business for the United States, an egregious expedition, but 
it is about as far as public opinion will permit the Adminis- 
tration to go. Our foreign policy is still based on our 
national unwillingness either to “ put up or shut up.” 


OF GERMAN JEWRY 


The situation of the Jews in Poland is the worst of all. Of 
the 3,250,000 Polish Jews there are roughly 1,250,000 under 
Russian domination, 125,000 under Lithuanian, and 
1,875,000 under German, while about 5,000 have succeeded 
in fleeing to Rumania, Hungary or Latvia. As early as 
October 26th, 1939, in the first proclamation of Dr. Frank, 
the Governor of the occupied Polish territories, appeared 
the warning, “ Under a just government everyone must work 
for his living. For political agitators, profiteers and Jewish 
extortioners there will be no place in a territory brought 
under the Reich’s suzerainty.” On the same day Governor 
Frank issued two more orders. In the first, the obligation to 
work was laid down for the Polish population, in the other 
forced labour was decreed for the Jewish. While in the case 
of the Poles only the men and women between 18 and 60 
are liable for service, and people who were carrying on 
businesses of public importance are excused altogether and 
are subject to the civilian authorities of the Protectorate, the 
Jews are to be herded into compulsory Labour Corps with- 
out any age limit either upper or lower, and are subject to 
the notorious S.S. In other words, the whole Jewish popula- 
tion of the Protectorate is deprived of rights, is subject to 
forced labour, and the regulations which prevail in Himmler’s 
concentration camps in the Reich, in Austria and the 
Protectorate, are for them regarded as normal. 

The position of Jews in the conquered territories has 
therefore been even more hopeless than that of the Poles. 
From the first day of the German invasion, they were imme- 
diately subjected to forced labour, their businesses were 
closed, their properties sequestrated. They had to give up 
their houses in Warsaw and elsewhere at short notice to 
make room for homeless Poles. They could no longer 
exercise their professions. Thousands of them, including 
the leading personalities of Polish Judaism, were arrested. 
Hundreds were shot because they had defended their Polish 
homeland and thereby angered the enemy plunderers. The 
mere suspicion of a hostile attitude was sufficient to ensure 
a death sentence from the military courts which were set up 
everywhere. They were excluded from the food distribution 
of the Nazi welfare organisations, till later the Jewish com- 
munities organised their own relief to reduce in some measure 
the appalling suffering. Since December, 1939, all Jews 
in the Polish territories must wear a visible emblem which 
marks them out as Jews. 

Governor Frank next devised, together with Himmler, the 
head of the S.S., a plan for a special Jewish “ reserve.” For 
this reserve the territory of the Polish province of Lublin has 
been earmarked. To this Jews from Germany, Austria, 
Bohemia, Moravia and the newly-annexed West Polish 
provinces will be dispatched, those, that is to say, who have 
survived the Nazi persecutions and have been unable io 
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escape. This Polish province of Lublin consists of a terrt- 
tory of 26.555 sq. km., with 2,116,000 inhabitants. That 
means a population density of about 80 to the square km. 
The population of Lublin has consisted hitherto of 75 per 
cent. Poles, 13 per cent. Jews, 10 per cent. Ukrainians, one 
per cent. Germans, and one per cent. other nationalities. So 
far in the execution of the Himmler-Frank plan about 60,000 
Jews from the old Reich, Austria, Bohemia, Moravia and 
West Poland have been dispatched hither. In the present 
year all Jews who have not been able to emigrate will be 
transported from the old Reich and Austria, 150.000 from 
Bohemia and Moravia, 200,000 from the West Polish 
Provinces which are now annexed to Germany, ard in addi- 
tion the Jews from Warsaw and the rest of the German- 
Polish verritories. This Himmler-Frank plan reckons the 
number compulsorily evacuated to Lublin as about 650,000. 
The Third Reich, with the Protectorate and the new Polish 
Provinces will then be completely “ Jew-free,” and Judaism 
will be completely wiped out. The Jewish reserve will thus 
include over a million Jews in the present year. 

The plan of the Jewish reserve of Frank and Himmler in 
the Province of Lublin goes back to a proposal outlined by 


CYPRUS: 


By 
[Lord Samuel has just returned from a visit to Cyprus, 


O the people of Great Britain Cyprus is little known. 

A British possession since the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
it has seldom been in the public eye. It is remote from the 
attention of people and of Parliament, and until recent years 
hardly enough was done for its developrent. Four-fifths of 
the population are Greek in language and Christian 
Orthodox in religion, the remainder Turkish and Moslem. 
Dissatisfied with what they regarded as the indifference 
of the British rulers, offended also by the aloofness of some 
of their local representatives, and at the same time impressed 
by the remarkable expansion of the Kingdom of Greece, 
step by step, during the present century, the Greek 
Cypriotes, not surprisingly, developed a movement for a 
Hellenic union. This movement dominated for years the 
politics of the island, and at last, in 1931, flared up into 
serious disturbances. Since then the previous constitution, 
liberal in its provisions, has been suspended. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of the Governor, aided by a nominated 
Advisory Council. 

But already at that date there had been signs that the 
British Government was becoming more alive to the duties 
of its trusteeship. The local Administration had become 
more active and more sympathetic, and since then these 
tendencies have been still more evident. An admirable 
system of roads has been built throughout the island. 
Regular air-communication with the mainland has been 
established—although as yet only in the summer months. 
Additional schools have been built, sanitation has been 
further improved. The visitor may see in Nicosia, the 
capital, a spacious new hospital on the point of completion. 
A Governor is in office, Mr. W. D. Battershill, who has inti- 
mate knowledge of the island through some years of previous 
experience as one of the heads of the Administration ; 
speaking Greek, and understanding the needs and the feel- 
ings of the people, he commands their confidence in a 
remarkable degree. Various plans are now on foot that are 
well calculated to advance the welfare of the island, and in 
particular of its peasantry. 

Now the war supervenes. The danger that the Mediter- 
ranean might be one of the theatres of hostilities was 
naturally a cause of grave alarm. With Italy quiescent, 
Cyprus has been reassured. But in the economic sphere 
the effects of the war have been serious. Lack of tonnage 
has ruined this year’s export trade in oranges and lemons, 
one of the principal resources of the island. There are 
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Albert Rosenberg a year ago, in an address to forei 

diplomats and journalists in Berlin. He was gs fl 
on the subject “‘ Must Ideological Conflicts Involve Nation, 
Enmities? ” The address was later published by the Eher. 
Verlag in Munich. Rosenberg in his lecture sharply Con- 
tested the idea of an exclusively Jewish State, with Jewish 
seif-government. He declared himself a convinced cpp 
of a Jewish Palestine and demanded the co: 
Jewish “reserve” in which all the Jews of the world, not 
simply the German, should be confined. There they shoy)j 
live under strict supervision. Rosenberg declared explicitly: 
“I emphasise the word, reserve, for there can be no questio, 
of a Jewish State today or of a Jewish State 
Rosenberg was at that time for creating the Jewish reser: 
in Madagascar or Guiana. None of his audience that dy 
had imagined that this wild and fantastic plan of Rosen’ers’ 
would ever materialise, but now the rape of Poland has gives 
the Nazis the opportunity to create such a reserve in Polang 
designed for the reception of Jews from the Third Reich 
and its Protectorates. By the decision of the Nazi rulex 
of Germany German Jewry has only one lot before it, th: 
lot of annihilation 
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mines, of asbestos and of iron-pyrites, which had their 
market in Germany, and which have had difficulty in finding 
outlets elsewhere. The building industry is depressed 
Consequently there has been much unemployment, making 
it necessary for the Government to start relief works of 
various kinds. 

On the other hand, politically the war has had a favour- 
able effect. Every community, and every class and section, 
is anti-Nazi. Cyprus is of the same mind as ail the neigh- 
bouring countries: Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
form a solid block of territories where Governments and 
peoples are wholeheartedly on the side of the Allies. h 
Cyprus, as elsewhere, it is clearly recognised that the winning 
of the war dominates all else ; anything that could detract, 
however indirectly and in however small a degree, is to b 
condemned. Political controversies therefore are kept in 
abeyance, and a truce prevails, which may prove very 
advantageous to the progress of the island. Thousands of 
Cypriotes throng the recruiting offices of the new Cyprus 
Regiment, and the chief grievance at the moment is tha 
the authorised strength is too small to admit more than. 
small proportion. 

Further, the possibility which seemed so imminent, of 
war at their own door, has given the population sericus food 
for thought. They find themselves in an age of Power 
Politics, and in a region which at any moment may be mad 
by an aggressive totalitarian State an arena for its territorial 
ambitions. They see close at hand the fate of Rhodes, and 
the other islands of the Dodecanese, with a population like 
themselves. They can hardly doubt that their own safety 
depends on the protection of the British navy, ready and 
able, in alliance with the French fleet, to meet all comers. 
It may be that these considerations will have a profound 
effect upon the future orientation of Cyprus politics. 

Particularly will this be so if the policy of active soca 
and economic reform is prosecuted with vigour. Nowhere 
will the Imperial Government’s recently declared programme 
of colonial development find a more eager welcome, no 
perhaps a more fruitful soil, than in Cyprus. Agriculture 
is backward ; great efforts have already been made to induce 
the peasants to adopt more modern methods ; but the 
response has been disappointing. The reason is not far © 
seek. The majority of the cultivators are heavily indebted, 
and usually in arrears with their payments. It is recognised 
by the Administration that the first step must be a measutt 
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for the consolidation and the lightening of land mortgages. 
This is now in prospect, and when it is applied a great 
change for the better in the agricultural economy of the 
island may be confidently expected. 
A code of Labour legislation is long overdue. Other 
measures of many kinds are needed. A distant bureaucracy 
is always liable to the vice of procrastination, and I fear 
that our Colonial Office is not wholly free from it. In 
Cyprus, as elsewhere, prompt action, when the need is clear, 
is of the essence of good government. It is more likely to 
win the good will of a population than even greater benefits 
granted after a disheartening delay. 
" [ was fortunate, during my recent visit to the island, in 
meeting a number of representative Cypriotes, of both the 
communities and of various walks of life, as well as members 
of the Administration. I formed the impression that, if a 
more definitely sympathetic attitude towards Greek culture 
in general were displayed, a greater measure of popular 
fyvour would be won. Let Greek enjoy the full status in 
Cyprus that French enjoys in Canada or in Mauritius, and 
the whole body of Greek Cypriotes may come to feel, and 
to express, the same loyalty to the British Commonwealth, 
and to take the same pride in its achievements, as has long 
been found in those countries among the people of French 
origin. And they would then be likely, not to be less ready, 
but to be more ready, to come into closer intimate touch 
with British ideas and British culture through the medium 
of the English language. Already there is a keen demand 
for facilities for learning English. The work of the British 
Council is being warmly welcomed ; and the new British 


SPONGE DISEASE IN 


By PROFESSOR C. M. 


HE recent announcement of additional financial aid for 

the colonies has been welcomed in this country. It is 
the report of the Royal Commission on the West Indies which 
has provided the needed stimulus for this action and cer- 
tainly in no part of the Empire is there more urgent need 
for such help. The report of the Commission has not been 
published, but it will be surprising if it does not contain 
some reference to the disaster which has recently befallen 
the sponge-fishery in the Bahamas, where a mysterious 
disease has decimated the sponge population, and thereby, 
at least temporarily, destroyed the livelihood of some one- 
sixth of the population of these islands. 

The discovery and use of sponges dates from prehistoric 
times, because it so happens that they are especially 
abundant in the eastern Mediterranean, the cradle of western 
civilisation. Homer mentions them, and Glaucus, the 
builder of the ‘ Argo,’ was a sponge-diver. Aristotle de- 
scribes the flourishing sponge industry in the great days of 
Greek civilisation. And until about a century ago all com- 
mercial sponges came from the fisheries off Greece, Crete, 
Syria and Egypt. Then, in the year 1841, a French sponge- 
merchant was wrecked in the Bahamas and was surprised to 
find abundance of sponges growing in the shallow waters 
around the islands. He collected a number of them, pre- 
pared them for the market, and sent them to Paris, thereby 
laying the foundation of what gradually developed into the 
principal industry of the Bahamas. 

Nassau is the centre of the fishery. The sponge fishers 
are all coloured men and sail in boats of all sizes, relying 
chiefly on sail. The actual fishing is done from dinghies 
occupied by two men, one of whom row: while the other 
fishes. Diving, which is universally practised on the deeper 
sponge-beds of the Mediterranean, is forbidden in the 
Bahamas, where sponges are obtained by hooking. The 
hooker carries in his left hand a water telescope, which con- 
sists of an open box or bucket with a glass bottom, through 
which he observes the sea bottom. Over his right shoulder 
he carries a hook. This instrument has evolved from the 
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Institute which it is proposing shortly to establish is likely 
to command a wide measure of local support. Nor should 
pains be lacking to retain, and to strengthen, the good will 
towards the Administration that has long been shown by 
the Moslem minority. 

I foresee a favourable future for Cyprus. It is an attrac- 
tive land of plain and mountain, blue seas and wide skies. 
The great mediaeval fortifications of Famagusta, the crusader 
castles and ancient monasteries perched on isolated peaks, 
add attractions to the landscape. There are modern 
summer resorts—at an elevation of over 6,000 feet, as high 
as the Engadine—that may become favourite holiday 
grounds of the European residents, official and other, of 
Egypt and the Sudan, Palestine and Syria. With a pleasant 
climate, cheap living and light taxation, Cyprus has already 
become the home of a number of retired British civil ser- 
vants: they may be the precursors of many more. The 
agriculture and other resources of the island are capable of 
great expansion. With an area of 3,500 miles, the present 
population of 350,000 might be largely increased. Cyprus 
needs only external peace and internal tranquillity. Once 
let its political future as a member of the British Common- 
wealth be accepted and assured, and self-governing institu- 
tions could—and would—be speedily re-established. Then, 
under the direction of her own citizens, the material 
prosperity that Cyprus enjoyed for a space many centuries 
ago might be restored, and exceeded ; accompanied, it 
may be hoped, by a higher standard of social well-being 
and culture than has ever been known in all its varied 
history. 
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THE BAHAMAS 


trident used for the same purpose by the ancient Greeks, and 
consists of curved prongs carried at the end of a forty foot 
pole. When he sees a sponge the hooker raises the pole 
upright and, with the accuracy of long practice, tears it off 
and raises it, with the minimum of damage, to the surface. 
At the end of the day the dinghies return with their catch 
to the parent vessels. The slimy black tissue which covers 
the elastic skeleton of the sponges is removed first by 
trampling with bare feet and later by repeated soaking in 
water. Finally the cleaned sponges are hung up to dry. In 
this state they are sold by auction, amidst scenes of great 
animation, in the sponge market at Nassau. Native women 
later trim the sponges in warehouses, cutting off with sheep 
shears all irregularities and torn parts. Finally they are 
compressed, baled and exported in this solid form. 
Abnormal mortality was apparently first observed during 
1938 amongst the population of a large bed of cultivated 
sponges in the eastern Bahamas. Some 200,000 sponges 
died. This was at first attributed to local conditions, pos- 


sibly to springs of fresh water, because sponges had never 


grown naturally in this area. But this theory had to be 
abandoned when it was found that the disease was spreading 
rapidly westward. By February of last year all the sponge 
banks of the Bahamas were infected, and the disease then 
extended south to the coast of Cuba and west to Florida. 
The mortality of the Bahaman beds was so severe that it is 
estimated that between 70 and 9§ per cent. of the sponges 
were killed. 

The greatest of all the sponge fisheries is situated on the 
Great Bahamas Bank. This lies to the west of the large 
island of Andros, and from the cabin of the seaplane which 
makes regular flights between Miami and Nassau, the Bank 
appears as a wide stretch of green and yellow water which 
succeeds the deep blue of the waters of the Florida Strait. 
It is over 120 miles long from north to south, and as much 
as 70 miles wide. Infection began here on the north-western 
extremity of Andros, and then spread quickly over the entire 
Bank in the direction of the water currents produced by the 
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prevalent winds. There was no falling off in intensity of 
infection, such as would have been expected had the cause 
lain in some local pollution of the water. 

The nature and cause of the disease was promptly investi- 
gated by the Sponge Fisheries Department of the Bahamas in 
collaboration with the United States Bureau of Fisheries, and 
a preliminary report of their findings has been published. 
The manner in which the disease spread over the Great 
Bahamas Bank revealed that it must have been due to some 
biological agency. This was confirmed when it was found 
that all diseased sponges contained fungus-like threads whch 
were not present in healthy individuals or in those long dead. 
Apparently infection began on the surface of the sponge 
and then worked inwards. Although only a few out of the 
many species of sponges found in these waters were attacked, 
these few, most unfortunately, included all of the six kinds 
of commercial sponges. No other form of marine life was 
found to be infected. 

The attempt is being made to isolate and identify the 
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infecting organism. When accomplished this may lead t the 
devising of some satisfactory method for controlling furthe 
destruction. Or from the survivors may be reared g “ 
lation which is resistant to attack. Fortunately it jg ~ 
necessary to rely solely on the natural speed of Propagation 
Although sponges are animals, they grow attached to the 
bottom like plants, and, like these, can be grown from a 
tings. Pieces about two inches across are cut from living 
sponges and attached by wire to cement blocks, which ap 
then sunk in the sea. Living tissue grows quickly over th: 
cut surfaces and, under good conditions, these Cuttings vil 
more than double in size annually. 

There is little doubt that science can aid and quicken the 
natural processes of repair and that in time the sponge banks 
will regain their former flourishing population. But it yij 
certainly be many years before the sponge industry can hope 
to recover from the effects of the grievous blow which fortun: 
has dealt it. Until then the boats will lie idle, end the spong: 
market and warehouses will be largely deserted. ; 


GOVERNOR 


By SIR JOHN HARRIS 


HE death of Sir Hubert Murray, in his 79th year, is an 
event in the Colonial world. 

The Governor of Papua was both unique and original ; 
there has never been a Governor quite like him. One never 
knew the line he would take upon any Colonial subject. 
At varying periods during the last fifteen years, after having 
passed the allotted span of most Governors, he meditated 
retirement. The last occasion he did so was about three 
years ago. The natives of Papua, amongst whom the “ smell- 
ing out” of secrets is very keen, discovered by this uncanny 
habit the secret of their Governor, and decided to send a 
deputation to him to tell him quite simply but very firmly 
that the people of Papua were prepared to do anything he 
wanted and fall in with his wishes, but he must clearly 
understand that there was one thing the people of Papua 
would not tolerate, namely, his retirement ; they said they 
had always known that he was different from any other white 
man they knew, and therefore he must stick to his job for 
the rest of his life. Hubert Murray ignored the recom- 
mendation in the English Colonial Office regulations that 
a Governor’s “ tenure of office is as a rule confined to five 
years .. .,” and surrendered himself to the demands of the 
Papuan deputation. Thus the 300,000 people of Papua 
have had their wish, kept their Governor for over 30 years, 
and Murray passed away as he really desired—in harness. 

Only a year ago a remarkable proposal was made, namely, 
that New Guinea and Papua should be under a united 
administration, and the “ bait” offered to the people was 
that Sir Hubert Murray should be made—presutrabiy on or 
about his eightieth birthday—the Governor of both. The 
proposal caused him great anxiety. He appealed to his 
friends to use every reasonable means to prevent what to him 
was threatened disaster, and he was greatly cheered some 
months ago when he was informed that the whole idea had 
been abandoned. 

One of Hubert Murray’s most popular achievements in 
Papua was in connexion with the payment of taxes. To 
realise the effect of his system, we have to picture British 
taxpayers lining up outside No. 11, Downing Street and 
insisting upon a personal interview with Sir John Simon, and 
the callers, on his appearance at the open door, overwhelm- 
ing him with angry cries demanding to know why the tax 
collector had not called for the tax, and asking “ What crime 
have we committed that we have not yet been asked to pay 
our tax?” The explanation is quite simple ; Hubert Murray 
decided to devote every penny of native tax to native welfare, 
and he set up a board of native taxpayers to see that this was 
done. Thus the natives came to believe that if any of them 


did not pay the tax they were cheating themselves and thei: 
fellows out of some good thing—and like all Huber 
Murray’s reforms it was a common-sense proposal, for th: 
cost of collecting the taxes in Papua is said to be the lowes 
in the world of taxation. 

The study of ordinary Government reports and blue 
books is a pretty dull business, but Papuan reports have 
always been filled with good stories, for jothing escaped 
the Governor of Papua: stories of witchcraft, devil-tress, 
poison trees, rain-makers, pig-stealers, wife-murderers, peace 
and war, are all there in abundance. One of his best stories 
was against himself, when he attempted to abolish lying in 
public places, and ordered the police to arrest any Papuan 
caught telling ties in public. Port Moresby is usually hot. 
No wonder, therefore, that a tired policeman, seeing the coor 
of a church invitingly open ready for service, should slip 
inside for a moment’s harmless slumber. But he slept on 
and the congregation gathered ; then the service began and 
still he slept on until the sermon, when the vigorous declara- 
tion of a Papuan preacher awakened the policeman, whose 
ears tingled at the message, which was that unless the 
assembled Papuans showed greater regard for religious exer- 
cises, “ You will all be put in a burning, fiery furnace called 
Hell and burned up to cinders.” That was enough for the 
policeman who, bolting from the church, rushed to th 
Residency and exclaimed to Sir Hubert: “ Excellency—den 
preacher go tell dam’ lies in public. I go ketch him for 
you!” 

Pig stories run “ Maminy” palavers very close for pre- 
eminence in Papua for, as Hubert Murray has said, “The 
place of the pig in the Papuan world is remarkable, and for 
those who wish to get at the bottom of a Papuan disturbarce, 
it should not be “ cherchez la femme,” but “ cherchez le 
pore.” Sometimes the pig, the female and murder inter- 
mingle badly. A youth, says Hubert Murray, in one plact 
wanted a certain maiden for a wife, but like most high 
spirited Papuan maidens, she would not look at him untl 
he could wear the sacred “Heera” (a multi-coloured 
feather), which by native law and custom he could only d0 
after demonstrating his prowess by killing somebody. Om 
morning, having watched his mother leave for the gardens, 
he killed his sister, and then to appease his mother went tf 
the next village and stole a pig which he tied to a post 1 
the hut. So far as the mother was concerned this plan suc 
ceeded, but he had to face a just penalty at the hand of the 
Governor. 

In his last report Sir Hubert Murray says that he some 
times fears that sorcery will never disappear from Papua 
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od he quotes a declaration by Father Guis that “ When 
there shall be no more than two Papuans left on the earta 
one of them will call himself a sorcerer.” Hubert Murray’s 
gories of sorcery and witchcraft are, of course, innumerable. 
One of the very last mentioned by him was that of the 
Woman Rainmaker. The village brought this cliariatan 
efore the magistrate for punishment, the complaint being 
shat when the village wanted rain, she brought it by means of 
incantations in a bath, but, said the villagers during a very 
get season, “ we now want fine weather, and still it rains, 
therefore she must be taking baths in secret to annoy us.” 
The wretched woman pleaded in vain that she must be 
innocent of the charge, for she had not had a bath for months. 

But Hubert Murray had something unknown to many, 
gamely, a deep and abiding religious faith, and with it such 
, warm and generous heart that his interest and suppoxt 
of all religious denominations in Papua was one of the 
marked features of his rule. He was not quite sure, how- 
ever, that the Oxford Group would be an unmixed blessing 
to Papua, for he says that “So long as the movement is 
under the control of Mr. Abel (of the London Missionary 
Society) it can do nothing but good ; but danger may arise 
when it spreads beyond his influence. Reports from 
officers . . . give cause for a certain amount of uneasiness.” 

Such was Sir Hubert Murray, whose name and work will 
now become a legend for the whole people of New Guinea 
and Papua. I like best to think of him wandering in the 
glades of a certain forest which he loved there to think out 
his schemes for the good of his beloved Papua. He wrote 
recently, “ One walked along an avenue of tall trees arching 
over one’s head, and the glint of the sunlight through the 
leaves made the prospect at times very beautiful ; but the 
heat of the grass-country was occasionally appalling, and it 
is with mingled feelings that I realise that the ‘ foot-slogging ° 
of the past is at an end.” 


THE FINLAND I KNEW 
By GEORGE SCOTT 

LTHOUGH as a boy resident in St. Petersburg I had 

often taken part in ski-ing, ice-hilling and skating 
expeditions to Terioki and beyond, it was not until the 
summer of 1909 that I really got to know the country at 
all well. For in that year, undecided how best to utilise the 
Cambridge “Long,” I accepted the invitation of some 
Russian friends to put in the time with them as a paid guest 
ata mansion they had rented for the summer, not far from 
Viborg. The position of a tutor in a well-to-do Russian 
household was anything but that of an employee, more par- 
ticularly so if he happened to be an Englishman. Hence 
my use of the term “ paid guest.” 

My hosts took with them a motor-car, and as far as the 
then roads permitted we made many long and perilous 
excursions. Ours must have been one of the first cars ever 
to have visited that wild country, for wherever we went, a 
series of overturned carts and scattered logs blazed our trail. 
The Finnish ponies—and often their drivers—went mad at 
the sight and the sound of us. And although we showed the 
utmost consideration, going dead slow every time we 
encountered any sort of traffic, disaster invariably ensued. 
Useless to stop and condole with the driver. If not as terri- 
fied as his steed, he was certainly more vindictive, and more 
than one advanced balefully on our tyres, with hunting knife 
drawn. And a highly unpleasant sort of weapon is a Finnish 
hunting knife. We kept the man at bay with a pistol while 
the car was got going again, and were lucky not to have 
experienced engine-trouble at inopportune moments: for 
‘ats, even in those advanced days, were inclined to be 
Capricious. 

On these occasions the startling difference between the 
Finnish and Russian peasant came out to a marked degree. 
A Russian peasant in like circumstances would have wrung 
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his hands, then sat down hopefully and begun a long tale 
of woe. A tip—and tears of gratitude followed by abject 
blessings. Not so the grim, dour Finn. The only time we 
threw a rouble out to one of them, he picked it up and 
savagely hurled it after the retreating car. I had not before 
seen this side of the Finnish character, my knowledge of the 
Finnish peasant being confined largely to Butter Week, when 
they were allowed to enter the city with their elegant sleighs, 
and ply for hire. The arched yoke above the horse’s head 
was hung with bells, the sound of which pleasantly relieved 
the uncanny silence of the snow-covered cobbles. The 
drivers did not know their way about the great scattered 
city, and so were completely at the mercy of their fares, who 
paid them as little as they liked. Still, it was quite the 
correct thing to have a ride in a verka during Butter Week, 
and on the whole they did not do too badly—much to the dis- 
gruntlement of the approved isvoschek, or droshky-driver, 
whose chief grievance against them appeared to be that they 
either couldn’t, or wouldn’t, answer back. 

But there is no doubt that Finland’s crowning glory are 
her falls, at Imatra, and I never tired of watching the com- 
motion far below from the narrow metal bridge that spans 
them. It was commonly known as “ Suicide Bridge.” The 
Russians—as their literature shows—delighted in suicide. 
A disappointing love-affair, a bad night at cards, and often 
minor setbacks so trivial as to amaze the average Anglo- 
Saxon, led folk so consistently to this bridge that at last the 
thing became a scandal, and a guard was posted permanently 
on the bridge. This only increased the scandal, for these 
guards began to coin money, and the bridge became more 
and more fashionable. Eventually, only by threatening the 
guard with dire consequences, were the Tsarist authorities 
able to put a period to the practice, and suicides had to 
content themselves with ordinary hanging—their favourite 
way out prior to the construction of this Bridge of Sighs, or 
San Luis Rey, or any other depressing designation one might 
accord it. 

Once, about 1 a.m., when out for salmon in a boat above 
the falls, my pupil—who was about a year my junior—com- 
plained to me that he did not trust the morose Finnish 
boatman. 

“The fellow loves us so much,” said the young Russian, 
“that he’d let the boat slip over the lip were it not for the 
fact that he would have to accompany it!” 

Certainly, the man was more than usually taciturn, and 
turned on us a positive look of hatred whenever we addressed 
him. He pretended to know scarcely any Russian, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that we had been able to 
engage him at all. I had an idea. 

“We must both be English,” I said. 

The young Prince was rather shocked. 

“Let him dare any tricks, and I'll have him sent straight 
to Siberia.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ if you have time. .. .” And then his sense 
of humour came to his rescue, and he solemnly informed the 
sullen Finn that we were not Russians, but Anglichane. The 
change was electric. The man actually smiled, and, as luck 
would have it, we both hooked a fine fish. In hauling the 
second one in, a mishap occurred. The boatman, now all 
eager to help, lost an oar overboard, and the cockleshell 
began to make headlong for the drop. The peasant, how- 
ever, by skilful manipulation of the remaining car and a 
boathook, managed to get us into an inshore shallow and, 
hopping out, safely landed us. 

“We were rather at his mercy then,” I ventured. 

“Yes,” the young noble gravely returned. “ How for- 
tunate that we should be members of a free nation, and not 
of one that oppresses and enslaves its conqucred peoples.” 

The boy was killed early in the last war flying over 
Koenigsberg, and were he alive today I think his heart would 
go out to Finland, and that he would be one of the first 
to admire the lines on which she has developed since 1909. 
May it be given her to continue in freedom. 
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OTING is still more than a month distant—it takes 
place on March 26th—but electioneering is now in 
full swing and the main outline of the campaign is clear. 
First, a word or two about the dissolution. Premier 
Mackenzie King met Parliament on January 25th, only to 
dissolve it. The session lasted but three hours. The swift- 
ness of the dissolution stunned the politicians and the 
country alike and the immediate reaction was one of dis- 
approval. It had been expected that Parliament would sit 
for at least a month, giving the Opposition parties an oppor- 
tunity to obtain information regarding war expenditures and 
war policy. That Mr. King chose otherwise was a shock 
to his supporters in Parliament and to the rank and file of 
the Liberal party throughout the country. It looked, on the 
face of it, as if Mr. King was unwilling to face the House 
of Commons, unwilling to answer questions. 

But this early resentment faded out quickly. The public 
realised that if a general election had to be held this year 
it was best to get it over as soon as possible, at all events 
before fighting in Europe began in earnest. 

With respect to the election itself, it can best be under- 
stood if the suddenness of the dissolution is forgotten and 
the broad pattern of opinion in Canada is borne in mind. 
From the moment war broke out it became clear that there 
were two extreme groups which, if not curbed, would 
menace our unity and war effort. The most menacing 
group was the Quebec Nationalists who opposed Canadian 
participation in all external wars. The second was the ultra- 
Imperialist group, chiefly in the large cities of Ontario, 
which demanded whole-hog, unquestioning participation 
(conscription and all) in any war in which Great Britain 
was involved. 

The King Government, in which the leading French 
Canadian public men of the day held key portfolios, met 
Parliament in September with a policy of unlimited volun- 
tary participation. There must be no conscription: other- 
wise there was no limitation on our war effort This policy 
received all but unanimous approval in the Commons. The 
one dissenting voice was that of a pacifist, not of a French 
Canadian. It seemed that the wounds inflicted upon 
Canada’s unity in the last war were now to be healed. 

But late in September, the Quebec Nationalists, led by 
the Provincial Government, assailed the Dominion policy. 
The Quebec Government dissolved the legislature and asked 
the people for a mandate to resist the war measures of the 
Dominion Government. French Canada defeated this 
Government and supported the Dominion war policy, 
thereby removing one threat to national unity. 

The ultra-Imperialists became active in December. Their 
spokesmen were Premier Mitchell Hepburn of Ontario (a 
Liberal) and Col. George Drew (Conservative), the leader 
of the Opposition in the Ontario legislature. These leaders 
attacked the Dominion Government on the ground that 
Canada’s war effort was inefficient and inadequate. The 
inference was that the King Government in reality had 
no heart for the war, was merely going through the motions 
of helping Britain. This ultra-Imperialist campaign 
gathered force rapidly and culminated on January 18th in 
the Ontario legislature, when a resolution of no-confidence 
in the Dominion Government was moved by Premier 
Hepburn and carried. 

It is now evident that Prime Minister King was not 
prepared to allow this campaign to go on and chose the 
one sure means of stopping it—a General Election. In 
retrospect, it is clear that his position left him no alternative. 
The late Parliament was elected in 1935 and was in its 
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Ottawa, February 

dying year. As Prime Minister he had no mandate for ihe 
war policy he had pursued. He had declared in September 
his unwillingness to extend the life of Parliament. He had 
opposed such a course (unavailingly) in the last war anj 
was convinced that it would have been better for Canad 
on the long view, if Sir Robert Borden had gone to the 
country in 1916. In support of this view it may be si 
that since 1917, when Sir Robert as head of a Conservative 
Ministry, formed a Union Government and went to th 
country on the conscription issue, the Conservative Part 
has been virtually banished from Quebec. The disuniy 
then created has continued down the years. ; 


In effect, then, there is but one issue in this gener 
election. The policy of “ unlimited voluntary participation” 
goes to the electorate. If it is approved this Dominion wil 
have committed itself to the middle course, and th 
extremists on both flanks will have been silenced. 

Bearing this main issue in mind, it is worth noting that 
the campaign has developed in a surprising way. Mr. King 
has made two nation-wide appeals and has declared th 
issue to be national unity. He argues that the maximum 
war effort of this Dominion can only be made by a united 
people. He is, in effect, saying that the veto against con- 
scription must be accepted by all in the interests of unity, 
If the ultra-loyalists insist upon a war programme which i 
not acceptable to a large part of the people then the firs 
result will be disunity and our war effort will inevitably 
suffer. 


The Conservative leader, Hon. R. J. Manion, to the 
surprise and anger of the ultra-Imperialitsts, has declined 
to join issue with Mr. King on this question. In his firs 
campaign speech he opposed conscription. His chief appeal 
is that if elected he will form a national government of th 
“best brains.” He believes that it is beyond the ability 
of any one party to govern Canada in wartime. Mr. Manion 
supplements this appeal by assaults on the record of th 
Government. In normal times these attacks might well k 
fatal to the Ministry, whose record, particularly in th 
spending of money on defence prior to the war, is none tw 
good. Moreover, the great depression which began in 19} 
is only now beginning to lift, and Mr. Manion is making 
the most of the Government’s failure to cure unemployment 
and balance the budget. 

The next most important party, the Socialist C.CF,, ® 
not a serious factor in the election. This party would limi 
Canada’s participation in the war to economic aid. Tk 
New Democracy party, which is composed largely of Socid 
Creditors, is strongly pro-British but is less a factor tha 
the C.C.F. party. On the face of it, the return of tk 
Government is as certain as anything can be in politics. At 
the dissolution the Liberal strength in a House of 245 
members was 179. There were 39 Conservatives, 17 Ne 
Democrats, 8 C.C.F.’s and 2 Independents. It is generally 
thought that the Government will lose seats but will & 
returned with a workable majority. 
























































EMERGENCY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
IN order to economise paper, the quantity of newspapers 4 
other journals supplied to newsagents on the usual sale4t 
return basis has now to be seriously restricted. Readers © 
The Spectator are therefore urged to place a regular order fot 
the paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the Publishin: 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Subscription mi 
for copies ordered from the office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and {1 &, 
post free for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months respective} 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


HE function of an ambassador is to act as intermediary 
between his own Government and the Government of 
the country in which he is accredited. It is no part of his 
duties to advise foreign statesmen upon the general policy 
which they should pursue, even as it is no part of his duty 
to seck to sway foreign opinion, to intervene in the internal 
concerns of foreign countries, or to identify himself with 
any particular party, group or section in the foreign capital 
where he resides. The people of the United States have 
always been vigilant to prevent foreign diplomatists from 
exercising too potent an influence upon their politicians, or 
from seeking in any Overt manner to sway American opinion. 
Many an envoy has been sent packing from Washington on 
the ground that he was exceeding his legitimate functions. 
Yet, although justifiably sensitive to any improper conduct 
on the part of foreign diplomatists in the United Stetes, the 
Americans seem to take it for granted that their own ambas- 
sadors abroad may behave in a manner which, if imitated by 
the British Ambassador in Washington, would arouse a sturm 


of indignation. 


* * + * 


An American, on reading the above paragraph, will, I 
predict, pass through two stages of thought. His first stage 
will be a startled recognition that what I say is substantially 
true. His second stage will be the comforting reflection that 
this apparent inconsistency is in fact logical and fine ; since, 
whereas a foreign ambassador in Washington is obviously 
engaged in seeking to ensnare the great white scul of the 
American people, a United States ambassador in Europe is 
nobly striving to bring light and sweetness into the moulder- 
ing manor houses of a decaying civilisation. These con- 
siderations have been suggested to me by reading General 
Dawes’ diary during the years that he spent here as Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s. Obviously General Dawes 
was an intelligent and active man, and no reasonable person 
could find fault with the motives which inspired him or the 
purposes which he had in view. Yet were a British ambas- 
sador in Washington to publish similar confessions, he would 
have been accused of having spent his time lobbying 
Senators, lobbying Congressmen, lobbying big business, and 
even of flirting in a shameless manner with the merchant 
princes of No. 23 Wall Street. It would be said that he 
had sought, by gaining personal influence with leading 
politicians, to intervene in the internal affairs of the country 
in which he was accredited ; and the whole Hearst Press 
would point an accusing finger, indicating to an outraged 
public that it was in this manner that British ambassadors, 
by their own confession, behaved. Yet it has been taken for 
granted, both here and in the United States, that General 
Dawes should have spent so much of his time dealing with 
matters which were of no direct interest to the United States, 
and negotiating with Cabinet Ministers other than the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

* + * * 

[ hasten to add that in drawing attention to the difference 
which exists between the behaviour expected of foreign 
diplomatists in America and American diplomatists abroad, 
Iam making no covert lunge at Mr. Sumner Welles. Far 
from it. Mr. Welles is not accredited to the head of any 
State and is no more than an ambassador in partibus. More- 
over, Mr. Welles is himself so reserved and discreet a man 
that he could never be exposed to any such insinuation. I 
remember that when I met him once at Washington he was 
so reserved that he never opened his mouth at all. He 
sat there with his high white forehead glimmering above 
his high white collar. My hostess became restless. 
“Please,” she said to him, “ please leave your forehead for a 
moment and come down and talk to us.” Mr. Welles smiled 
the lemon smile of Calvin Coolidge. No, Mr. Welles is not 
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a man to exceed his functions, especially when those 
functions are illimitable and undefined. 
: * * * * 

It is unlikely also that Mr. Joseph Kennedy, the present 
successor of General Dawes, will publish his memoirs in the 
immediate future. Mr. Kennedy has been over in the 
United States and has, I understand, conveyed to his country- 
men a somewhat pessimistic view of the immediate prospects 
of the two Western Democracies. I do not blame him. 
Were I to frequent only those circles in which Mr. Kennedy 
is so welcome a guest, I also should have long periods of 
gloom. Nor do I deny that large numbers of British people 
are today indulging in an optimism which is not, as yet, 
justified by the facts. There are many indeed who live in 
a fools’ paradise in which the cherubs assume the (to them, 
not to me) comforting semblance of Sir Kingsley Wood. 
Yet, although I believe that the tiger may shortly spring 
with a loud roar upon us, that his attack will be formidable 
and perhaps momentarily paralysing, I see too much of 
ordinary men and women (in the House of Commons, in 
Kent, in the Midlands, in Scotland) to have any doubts 
whatsoever of the issue. The Editor of the Nineteenth 
Century, in one of his recent articles, used a striking phrase. 
“Tt is not at all certain,” he wrote, “ that we shall win this 
I do not agree 


war. It is quite certain that we can win it.” 
with this distinction. For me “can” and “shall” are 
synonymous. 


* * * * 


Meanwhile Mr. Joseph Kennedy regains his post in 
London. He will be warmly welcomed. He will receive a 
general welcome from all of us, irrespective of party or point 
of view, since we shall be glad to see his friendly face again. 
Yet he will also, it may safely be predicted, receive a special 
welcome from quarters which may cause him some surprise. 
He will be welcomed, as is fitting, by the large and in- 
fluential Anglo-American colony in London. He will also 
be welcomed by the native or unhyphenated rich, who hope 
that he may bring with him a little raft of appeasement on 
which they can float for a year or so longer before they are 
finally submerged. He will be welcomed, of course, by the 
bankers and the isolationists, by the knights and the baronets. 
He will be welcomed by the shiver-sisters of Mayfair and 
by the wobble-boys of Whitehall. He will be welcomed by 
the Peace Pledge Union, the Christian Pacifists, the fol!uwers 
of Dr. Buchman, the friends of Herr von Ribbentrop. the 
Nirembergers, the Munichois, Lord Tavistock and the 
disjecta membra of former pro-Nazi organisations. A solemn 
gladness will even crown the brows of M. Maisky, ambas- 
sador of the U.S.S.R. Few envoys, on returning to their post, 
can have received a welcome of such embarrassing variety. 

* * * * 

Mr. Kennedy is too shrewd a man to be deluded by the 
nature of his reception, or to mistake the bruised and spotted 
rind of British opinion for the central core within. The 
outer edges of public opinion, whether to right or left, have 
been flecked in places by the frosts of this eventless war. The 
inside is firm. The vast majority of the British people know 
that there can be no lasting peace until the Prussian legend is 
shattered, until the frontiers of France, Holland and Belgium 
are secured against further attack, and until Eastern Europe 
is reconstituted in such a manner as to be able to defend 
itself. Compared to this silent tide of conviction, the lisps 
of the pushing popinjays of Belgravia, the sighs of the ageing 
egoists of Mayfair, are but as the ripple of water in the reeds. 
It is always difficult for an ambassador to get below the 
surface of London politics and London society. If he could 


go, heavily disguised, to Leicester sometimes, and some- 
times to Glasgow, he would realise that Great Eritain, 
although a difficult pronosition, is also extremely tough. 









STAGE 
THE THEATRE 


** The Long Mirror.”’ At the Playhouse, 


Oxford. 


By J. B. Priestley. 


Tue town of Oxford has had the pleasure of having that 
eminent Cambridge man, Mr. Priestley, in residence this 
term ; and in return our little Playrouse was given the honour 
of the first performance of his new play. Conscious of the 
occasion, the Playhouse assembled a most respectful audience: 
never have I heard such an attentive silence in a theatre, and 
to such disappointing result. The play turned out to be a 
continuance of Mr. Priestley’s Time-campaign: a vein, I 
should have thought, already long worked out. It was just 
We Have Been Here Before all over again, the chief difference 
being that this time the hotel was in North Wales. 

To this hotel there comes Michael Camber (“a composer 
of serious modern music,” he announces himself. As if eny 
such person would!). Here he has arranged to meet his 
wife: their marriage has gone wrong, they are both miscrably 
unhappy, have not been living together, and the idea xs to 
try and put it right again. There has already arrived at the 
hotel a strange girl, a painter, Branwen Elder, who has never 
met either of them before, but who knows all about Michael 
Camber; knows him better than he does himself, shares his 
experience and his past, through some “ supernormal” (the 
word is Mr. Priestley’s) intimacy with him. Through that, 
of course, she has the key to solving his troubles, righting his 
despair. In the second act, after long and tedious explana- 
tions of the situation, she agrees to go away with him; in 
the third she quite unconvincingly sacrifices herself and him 
for the sake of the wife, sending the latter away with her 
husband, who still more unconvincingly consents to go. There 
is the plot: a Victorian fairy-tale dressed up with a lot of 
bogus mysticism. The author seeks to make it more palatable 
with a note to say that “ both the characters and the action in 
this play are invented, but what has not been invented is what 
will seem the most unlikely thing in it—namely, the strange, 
supernormal relationship between Branwen and Michael. 
This is based upon facts well known to me for many years.” It 
is unconsoling. 

With the greatest good will in the world. and with all 
respect, I could not but think it an indifferent performance 
of an indifferent play. It had perhaps the misfortune to come 
after an admirable production of Emlyn Williams’ Night Must 
Fall, by the brave little Playhouse company, with Leslie French. 
The contrast was painful. Mr. Williams’ play is but a thriller, 
but a thriller plus genius. There was good comedy, humour, 
character, terror; the element of the queer was genuinely 
moving, with its Welsh provenance; so different from the 
heavy-footed, plodding attempt of the Yorkshire writer to get 
an equivalent atmosphere. There was no humour ; we longed 
for a joke, were ready to snatch at any crumb that fell from 
that hotel tea-table ; hardly any rendering of character that 
came through, just a certain sense of the theatre, the required 
amount of suspense to keep us going; even that failed in 
the third Act, and the play became simply a bore. Respect 
for the author makes one protest at such consistent writing in 
cliché: “We must talk from deep inside ourselves” ; “ Life 
isn’t what we usually think it is,’ &c. The great heart 
of the people may find consolation in these simple thoughts, 
those painful philosophisings about Time ; the chief impression 
they left with one academic mind present was that Mr. Priestley 
cannot have read the Moral Sciences Tripos at Cambridge. 

Miss Forbes-Robertson played the high-pitched, unreward- 
ing part of Branwen Elder with some conviction, and more 
tension, if she was surprisingly unsure of her words. But then 
the loquacity of the play was such that one could well sym- 
pathise with the strain it put upon the memory, let alone the 
sense of time. Mr. Bernard Lee hardly came up to the con- 
ception of a “ composer of serious modern music ” ; one would 
say a Rugger Blue rather. Miss Rosemary Scott played the 


rather negligible part of the wife convincingly enough. The 
best performance, I thought, was that in a minor part of 
Miss Betty Hardy, the talented leading lady of the Playhouse 
company, who was at least sure of herself on her own stage. 
Everybody else was so ill at ease ; nor was that surprising. 

A. L. Rowst. 
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** Sherlock Holmes."’ At the Regal. 


It is a pleasure to meet a well-mannered criminal again 
we have suffered so long from “ Siddown, you,” and “I a 
Siddown”; at the Regal we are in 1894, and People gy: 
“Pray be seated,” and “ Precisely, Holmes.” In an admin). 
opening scene Dr. Moriarty stands in the dock awaiting ys 
his usual composure the verdict; this, as he expects, js a 
acquittal, delivered by both judge and jury with UNdisguises 
regret, and with a peevish reference to the laws of evideng 
At this moment Sherlock Holmes bursts into the court wig 
some last-minute evidence—inadmissible, of course, ar 
Moriarty is turned loose again. This is a brisk and Promising 
beginning to a story which is not only exciting, but, mop 
important, atmospherically correct; one feels Conan Dov 
might have collaborated when he was not quite in his i 
form (as when he was writing The Lion’s Mane, for instance 
we are projected straight away—as Holmes shares a hansop 
with Moriarty from the Old Bailey—into that London 0 
cobbles, mud, fast cabs and gas lamps; lost London, on 
was going to say, of Ford Madox Ford’s remembrance 
dimmed crescents, dark crowded interiors, and far too mam 
fogs. (We know a darkness now, but it is less terrifying pe. 
haps than the alternate gas-jet and shadow of those streets 
This is the atmosphere conveyed, I should make clear, anj 
not the effect of the photography, which is very beautiful, 
Dr. Moriarty is, one feels, the central figure in the film, jp 
spite of its title; his attempt on the Crown Jewels has th 
right stable financial touch. Acted by George Zucco, he i 
viciously correct—a man in the stern suave tradition repr. 
sented by Colonel Moran (“the second most dangerous man 
in London ”), who, it will be remembered, tilted back his sik 
hat to take better aim at Holmes with his new compressed-air 
shot gun, and by Sir George Burnwell (who also made a 
attempt to steal a crown). He 1s, of course, savage w 
inferiors, but at least once he is contradicted, and he takes 
it good-humouredly: “ Alas, poor Higgins ; there was nothing 
left of him but his boots.” “One boot, Sir.” This air of 
having only just missed the best clubs is enhanced by the cut 
of the beard; he seemed a lesser man when he shaved it 
off in order to disguise himself as a police sergeant. Basil 
Rathbone is physically made for the part of Holmes; one 
feels he was really drawn by Paget, but mentally he forgets 
that he belongs to the end of a century, and probably met Wilde 
at first nights; one can’t imagine this Holmes, indolent, 
mystical, or untidy (there were tobacco jars and not—shouldn’t 
it have been?—a Turkish slipper on the chimney-piece). Nigel 
ruce as Dr. Watson almost thumps a tail, and Miss Ida 
Lupino acts well and looks exquisite as the usual frightened 
caller in Baker Street. GRAHAM GREENE. 


MUSIC 


Arnold Dolmetsch 

NEARLY fifty years ago Mr. Bernard Shaw, after hearing ont 
of Arnold Doimetsch’s concerts of music for viols, wrote: 

How much pleasanter it would be to live next to Mr. Arnold 
Dolmetsch, with his lutes, love viois, and leg viols, than to a 
ordinary string quartet! You can study the difference at Covent 
Garden on a Huguenots night, when the leader of the violas, after 
playing the prelude to Raoul’s air in the first act on a ravishing) 
harmonious viol d’amour, reverts to his modern viola when he 
begins the obbligato to the air itself, and is promptly execrated 
for a harsh and tuneless scraper. A mouthful of margarine after 
a mouthful of honey would be far less disappointing. But if we 
went back to the old viols with sympathetic strings and the old 
harpsichords, I suppose we should have to begin to make them 
again; and I wonder what would be the result of that 

We cannot in these days, when Raoul and his Valentine 
have been consigned to the lumber-room, assess the justice of 
Mr. Shaw’s comparison, but we know what was the answet 
to his final question. For Dolmetsch, finding that the old 
instruments he repaired and brought jnto use again in order 
to perform the music written for them were often not wholly 
reparable, or that they were difficult and expensive to come 
by, set himself to make new ones after the old models. The 
result, both in the visible form of the instruments and in the 
sounds they could produce, was wholly beautiful. 
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Dolmetsch was a remarkable and quite unique figure in 
modern music After beginning a career as a virtuoso violin- 
isthe was a pupil of Vieuxtemps, so aptly named, it seems, 
nowadays—he ibandoned the well-trodden path in order to ex- 
lore the forgotten music of the past. He was especially 
attracted to that apparently bleak period between the end of 
the Elizabethan madrigal school and the age of Purcell. To 

that period, whose music enchanted Roger North and moved 

Pepys to tears, he gave, perhaps with a touch of exaggeration 
born of his discoverer’s pride, the title of “ The Golden Age 
of English Music.” He studied its style deeply and em- 
bodied his views upon its performance in the standard work 
on early instrumental music in England. The chief article of 
his creed was that the music must be played upon the instru- 
ments for which it was writien. And he not only made the 
instruments on which to play it, but also bred the performers; 
for his two successive families formed the nucleus of his 
ban 1. 

From the viols he turned his attention to the recorders, 
made new models, and proved their delightful softness of tone 
and comparative ease of execution ; to the clavicord, whose 
duicet whispe> is among the most enchanting of musical 
sounds ; and to the harpsichord, on which he worked at one 
time for commercial firms and from which he eventually 
evolved new models of his own invention that came near at 
last, as One Wag put it, to discovering the grand pianoforte. 
He even investigated the Welsh harp and claimed to have 
found the key to the dim mysteries of bardic music—with 
what certainty none can surely say. 

Here was an inquisitive mind allied to a cunning hand. The 
combination accomplished both a remarkable revival of in- 
terest in old music and a renaissance of fine craftsmanship in 
the making of instruments, comparable with the achievements 
in applied art and book-procuction of William Morris, who 
was, in fact, Dolmetsch’s model. It was genuine pioneer 
work, and he received as little worldly reward as most other 
pioneers. But he lived to see the influence of his work spread 
far and wide—little though he approved of the activities of 
those who differed from him upon points of scholarship. 
Not all his geese were swans. Some of them were, indeed, 
very dull ganders. But only a man insensitive to cruelty 
would have ventured to suggest such a thing in the presence 
of his bright-eyed faith and simple enthusiasm. He was not 
always even consistent with his purist standards, as when he 
performed some old Spanish music, which was certainly 
vocal, on an orchestra consisting of instruments most of 
which did not exist when the music was composed—and that 
was, after all, rather like playing a Fantasia for viols on a 
consort of saxophones. 

Dolmetsch’s instruments will keep his name famous so long 
as music and craftsmanship are held in honour. The tradi- 
tion of his teaching is safe in the hands of his accomplished 
family. I hope the Haslemere Festival will continue to bring 
the refreshment of quiet old music after the blare and glitter 
of the summer season. But it will never be quite the same 
in the absence of that odd and gnome-like figure who was its 
presiding genius. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


« WITHIN HIMSELF ” 


“Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power ;” 
(Paradise Lost.) 

MARVELLING man, half blind and half aware 
holds knowledge in his hands, with it, power, 
neither is understood, though he may stare 
into the past, the future is his hour ; 
he cannot change the way that men have come 
by gazing on the history of the earth, 
nor by discovering a cave their home 
recapture that safe darkness after birth. 


He is Prometheus, and the stolen fire 
is life or death, light to the wise man’s eyes 
so he shall see the boundary of the skies 
and mount on wings to limits of desire. 
Though famine is an aspect of his power 
he holds the harvest’s promise in the flower. 
Ursuta Woop. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
‘*O English Girl ”’ 

March, which “ blooms” garden and farm, as well as “the 
whins,” will see this year a fine example of the survival, not 
to say the success, of the fittest. The Land Army of girl 
or women workers is on the march. Those who were not 
equal to the task—and it is a tough one—have been weeded 
out; and there remains as efficient and patriotic a corps of 
young women as any civilisation will produce. The very 
first I myself saw at work had been sent to a rather patronis- 
ing farmer, who said he was willing to help train a girl or 
two. After three days he said he felt obliged to pay her the 
full wage. She drove as straight a furrow as his own plough- 
man, she was up before the sun 1n all weathers, and took the 
loneliness and roughnesses as to the manner born. Some are 
now being used by the War Agricultural Committees, and go 
forth to this farmer and that, for whom the _insti- 
tute is providing tractors. Many have been to such 
edmirable training centres as Mr. Ford’s at Boreham, and have 
leari.t the inwardness of their machines as well as the handle 
end.. The fact that these workers drive a lonely furrow 
(though often a triple one) brings them perhaps less public 
appreciation than those who offer a more corporate service 
(and wear a more attractive uniform); but this adds to the 
wert) of their service, and calls for a stouter heart. They 
de robuster adjectives than the poet gave in his address 
to ..c “English girl, divine, demure,” but she, too, was of the 
country. 
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Cabbage Enthusiasts 

A sad gardener said to a fellow, “ The frost left me exactly 
five spring cabbages, and now the pigeons have eaten them! ” 
In a neighbouring garden a satisfactory crop of sprouting 
broccoli, now doubly valuable, was clean stripped by these 
same birds. Every countryman is aware of the woodpigeon’s 
passion for green food. In spring they will devour young 
beech leaves in enormous quantity, but their general prefer- 
ence is for clover, turnip tops, and any sort of cabbage. I 
have seen half a dishful of brussels sprouts tumble from 
the crop of a shot bird. This year, brought to the edge of 
starvation by the frost, they have altogether surpassed their 
own records. Most of these birds are foreign immigrants, 
Happily the harpy species are few and the friends many. 
These immigrant pigeons themselves have done us harm in 
some districts, and for the first time in general experience 
many hundreds or thousands have taken to an urban life. 
Observers in London, for example, have been utterly amazed 
by the multitudes which have roosted in the trees of the parks, 
especially Battersea Park. In the twilight the trees have 
looked black, and the birds have been taken for rooks at a first 
sight. 


Talking Insects 


Two small but mystic discoveries in the realm of natural 
history are recorded in two books just published. The more 
important concerns bees, insects that have been best sellers 
for a thousand years. By a number of ingenious devices a 
French student has as good as proved that bees can com- 
municate sensibly with one another, and possess admirably 
faithful memories. The book is not written with the charm 
that has made M. Fabre a best seller, but M. Francgon has 
shown rather more ingenuity than either Fabre or Lubbock, 
and new light is thrown on the mind of the live bee. The 
work was first published in French, and now appears in 
English: The Mind of the Bees, by Julien Frangon (Methuen). 


The Perfect Parent 


The other discovery, so to call it, concerns that incom- 
parable parent, the partridge. In the course of his hobby for 
photographing birds, Mr. Hosking watched and photographed 
a charming little gesture in the cock bird. When coming 
to release the hen from brooding over-long at a time, a duty 
he is always punctual to perform, the cock bird used to offer 
the hen a piece of building material, and she gratefully 
accepted the. offer. Julian Huxley recalls similar gestures by 
the egret and the greater-crested grebe. A number of other 
little facts illustrating the mind of the bird are to be found in 
the book: Intimate Sketches of Bird Life, by Eric Hosking and 
Cyril Newberry (Country Life). W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Sir,—I fear that I am ‘ate in commenting on Sir Cyril 
Norwood’s proposals about public schools. But may I, even 
now, emit one squeal of protest against his proposal to apply 
the “break at 11” to these schools? 

The “break at 11” is, historically, an administrative ex- 
pedient for ensuring that pupils who leave a day secondary 
school at 16 shall have had at least four full years in the school. 
It has, indeed, been argued ex poste facto that this expedient 
can be justified on physiological and psychological grounds ; 
but the growing weight of educational opinion is against these 
arguments, and, in practice, secondary schools, as we all know, 
have to operate a distinct internal “ break at 13,” correcting 
the administrative “break at 11.” In the boarding school 
system, administrative and educational considerations unite 
in favour of the “ break at 13,” for parents often do not want 
their children to leave home before the age of 9, and usually 
contemplate that they will remain at school until 18. Conse- 
quently, the “ break at 13” ensures a full preparatory school 
course of four years, without endangering the full secondary 
school course. Moreover, if we really want to throw the 
public schools open to the ex-elementary schoolboy, as I do, 
13 is the earliest age at which working-class parents are likely 
to contemplate sending their children away from home. There 
is no reason why Government scholarships to boarding schools 
should not be successfully offered to senior and secondary 
school boys at 13—at least, no reason except the natural 
tendency of the administrator to level down rather than to 
level up. 

My own view is that we shall never establish real equality 
of opportunity in education until we recognise a distinction 
between junior secondary and higher secondary education, and 
arrange for the admission of senior school pupils both to day 
secondary schools and to public boarding schools at the age of 
15. But apart from this view, which was rejected by the 
Spens Committee, let us at least recognise that, for the boy 
who is going to stay at school till 18, the public schools repre- 
sent a better practice than the State secondary school system, 
and let us offer the benefits of this practice to boys of all 
social classes instead of trying to stamp it out in the interests 
of uniformity.—Yours faithfully, Eustace PErcy. 

The Rector’s Lodge, King’s College, 

Newcastle-upon-T yne, 2. 


S1r,—Like most reform movements, Sir Cyril Norwood’s sug- 
gestions conceal the need of a radical change of heart in the 
English mind upon the whole question of education. Broadly 
speaking, our democracy has for a long time been using 
education as little else but an instrument of social snobbery. 
We are presumably to be educated, to save us from everything 
that comes under the head of “menial” work—work which 
the average man would despise another for doing. (There is a 
nice question as to how this useful work ever came to be 
despised—something in the English character?) 

So we all “ get education,” and being fitted for nothing else 
we throng the overcrowded professions, undertaking work for 
which we are probably quite unsuited ; but we endure this 
misfit because our social status—forsooth!—has been raised, 
that is, our financial position is more secure. 

Other lands have solved this problem, I think, more satis- 
factorily. Their point of view is that everyone should be well 
educated, but after school and university should go back, let 
us say, to the plough, if such work is congenial, and use his 
general education to widen the scope of culture in leisure 
hours. At what period in general education specialised train- 
ing for life-work begins, and how time is found to run the two 
together, are problems to be solved according to national 
idiosyncrasy. 

What we need in England today is a race of well-educated 
citizens whose education has been so real as to become one of 
those obvious miracles which are daily disregarded, so lightly 
are they able to carry the weight of their own knowledge: 
what we have is a queer collection of very “new-fangled ” 
people, who are so amazed at their lately acquired learning 


that they spend more time gazing at their own “ Orgedus 
plumage ” than advancing the welfare of the community, Le 
us by all means have all the education we are able to digest 
but let us also digest it—Yours, &c., 

19 Cromer Terrace, Leeds, 2. E. Dub ey Scorr. 
Sir,—In your issue of February 9th, in the first of Sir Cy, 
Norwood’s articles, “The Crisis in Education,” he says, 
“ Boarding-schools there must be, unless all the citizens that 
matter are to be herded into the towns, and the country-sige 
Jeft uninhabited, and unvisited save by gangs of cultivators 
conveyed to their work in motor-buses.” Does not the quaiij- 
cation of the first statement show its falseness? If workers 
can be conveyed out of towns to work, children can be gl. 
lected and taken into towns for school. Transport has become 
so much more rapid, and so many schools have been built 
during the last thirty years, that before war broke out there 
can have been few, if any, homes in England from which jt 
was impossible for a child to attend a secondary or grammar 
school as a day pupil. 

Is it not possible that education at a good day school of 
children living at home with their parents during the “ irre. 
sponsible years ” instead of associating chiefly with other irre. 
sponsibles, together with holiday camps and exchange visits 
between town and country schools, might be able to produce 
as well-trained and disciplined men and women and as good 
leaders as boarding schools? 

The small number who for health or other reasons could not 
live with their parents could be provided for in small boarding 
houses in connexion with secondary schools in the healthier 
country towns. 

Can it have been a slip that in his list of main subjects to be 
studied in secondary schools to be developed on the lines of 
the Spens Report he does not include English?—Yours 
faithfully, KATHLEEN GRANT. 

The High School Lodge, Nuneaton. 


NUMBERS IN WAR 


Sir,—I notice with something more than surprise that the 
revered doyen of official historians, General Edmonds, has 
written a letter to inform your readers that when, in the 
Official History of the last War, he formulated the conclusion 
that a 3 to I superiority in numbers was necessary in order to 
gain decisive results, he was speaking of a local superiority, 
and not of a total superiority. 

When, several years ago, I reviewed in The Times and 
elsewhere the volume in which he expressed that dictum, | 
read it both from its wording and context to mean a toml 
superiority—and discussed it at considerable length on that 
assumption. Yet he did not question the interpretation 
any letter to the papers in which the reviews appeared, nor 
give even a hint of disputing it in some friendly correspond- 
ence we had, at the time, about the reviews. 

Moreover, I have quoted his very significant conclusion 
frequently since then, both in books and articles, without any 
sign of disagreement on his part with the interpretation placed 
on his words. This is not surprising, since both the context 
and the complete wording of his sentence seemed to leave 0 
room for doubt. 

In his present letter to The Spectator, however, he quotes 
the sentence as running thus: 

“In a conflict between foes of the same standard of skill, deter 

mination and valour, numbers approaching 3 to 1 are required 
turn the scale decisively.” 
His actual sentence in the Official History, however, did not 
end with the full-stop which he has now substituted for th 
original comma, but continued, “as they eventually began © 
do in the autumn of 1918.” The final clause, which he has 
now chosen to omit, would seem to show clearly that he was 
thinking of a total, and not of a local superiority. The wor 
“ eventually,” referring to the decisive change that took place 
in the balance of numbers in the autumn of 1918, when th 
American army came into play, obviously cannot refer [© # 
merely local superiority. 
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In seeking to justify the way in which he would now 
jesire the sentence to be read, General Edmonds quotes him- 
gif as having said on the previous page that “in general 
otal” the two sides were approximately equal in number, 
put that by skill in mystifying and misleading the Allies 
Ludendorff succeeded in attaining a local superiority of more 
than 3 to I against our right wing. While both these state- 
ments about the reiative situation in the spring of 1918 are 
ue, they have no relevance to his present argument. But 
here is another remark of his, which he omits to quote, that 
is highly relevant. It comes not only on the same page as 
the disputed sentence, but forms the sentence immediately 
before it. It runs: “But, even against the right wing of the 
Fifth Army, where the numerical superiority of the Germans 
was greatest "—i.e., a local superiority of over 3 to I—“it 
was not sufficient to break through. .. .” He goes on to 
gy that novelty and brilliance of tactics can not make up for 
“inadequacy of numbers,” and with that remark enunciates 
the conclusion which I have quoted in full above. 

I can understand that in the circumstances of the present 
war, where there is no prospect of a 3 to I superiority in 
numbers, he may regret the conclusion he formerly expressed 
definitely. He may wish to change his mind about what 
he meant. But he is not justified in changing the obvious 
meaning of his original conclusion by omitting an essential 
part of it, or in disowning such an explicit judgement reached 
in sober reflection on the last war.—Yours truly, 

B. H. Lippeitt Hart. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


THE METROPOLITAN CITY 


§i—Someone must come to the defence of London against 
the assault of Sir Montague Barlow and the Royal Commission. 

When the industrial city first came into being it was severely 
criticised and attacked by the small town supporter who 
favoured domestic industry because it suited him. Now, 
when the metropolitan city comes into being, it is severely 
criticised and attacked by the industrial city supporter who 
thinks it greedy of gain at his expense. The fact remains 
that the metropolitan city is mow an inescapable phase of 
civilised life. It has appeared spontaneously in all progressive 
countries. To urge the satellite town as a solution is almost 
like suggesting that a number of simple multicellular creatures 
like, say, the sponge are equivalent to man. 

What comes of this desire to scatter and disperse the 
population looked at not from the city end but from the 
country end? Is anything more deplorable and dreary than 
housing at ten or twelve to the acre carried out on a great 
scale? It does not even create a decent town with a con- 
tinuous street frontage and a nucleated centre. It is a pepper- 
pot technique. What waste there is in miles of service pipes 
for gas and water, of cables for electricity, of sewers and so 
on. It is impossible to provide efficient and remunerative 
transport services for a diffuse population. Communal life 
breaks down at a low level. 

Reflect upon a few figures showing densities of population. 
In London County there are §§ persons to the acre; in the 
Metropolitan Police District, which includes London County, 
19}; in London and the Home Counties, which includes the 
Metropolitan Police District, 4; in England, which includes 
London and the Home Counties, 1}. To the extent to which 
empty land is sought for agriculture and amenity to that 
extent some land must be filled with people. In their 
evidence before the Royal Commission even the Garden City 
enthusiasts contemplated as a maximum 60 persons to the acre 
over parts of their area—more than now exists on the average 
m London County! 

Think how much country Greater London saves by its 
Double or treble its area and spread its population 

and upwards of some 500,000 more acres of 
tarnished and spoilt. Set its congestion right by 
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Planning and rebuilding and the 500,000 acres should be 
secured in open agricultural and park belt. It is the 
Conception of the satellite town enlarged to the standard of 
@ metropolitan city. 

Letchworth, the first garden city, consists of 4,560 acres, 
and is intended to house and employ 35,000 people when fully 
ceveloped, or g persons to the acre. Welwyn, the second 
garden city, consists of 3,200 acres and is intended to house 
and employ 50,000 people when fully developed, or 16 to 
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Wythenshawe, Manchester’s handsome rehousing 
scheme, consists of 3,787 acres and is intended to house 100,000 


the acre. 
people when fully developed, or 27 to the acre. Note how 
the standard weakens. These figures are taken from the Royal 
Commission’s report. By contrast think of the County of 
Durham, which has only 2} persons to the acre, yet it is 
largely spoilt. 

The problem is not one of restriction or dispersion. It is 
one of the right use of land, of planning, not in penny numbers 
t» suit land-owners or minor local authorities, but in regions 
to secure a harmonious whole which may yet be a unit and 
enjoy those advantages of civilisation which only a large unit 
can offer and afford. Do not destroy London, but set it right. 
It is courageously advancing to a higher synthesis, not re- 
treating with a backward glance through some romantic 
spectacles at what served the past. Mr. Lewis Mumford, to 
whom appeal is made, is a misleading authority. He was not 
in evidence before the Commission and escaped cross- 
examination.—Yours faithfully, FRANK PICK. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


CAN THE POOR SAVE? 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to your issue of last week, 
in which Dr. Jones criticises my article under the above head- 
ing, which appeared on February 23rd. I am, to say the least, 
astonished to find in a member of the medical profession 
such abysmal ignorance of the progress made in the science 
of nutrition during the past fifteen years. Dr. Jones contends, 
if I read her somewhat contradictory letter aright, that a high 
infant mortality rate is an index of ignorance and incompetence 
among mothers. So it was thought in the eighteenth century 
when it was assumed that the poor represented an inferior 
strain of the population and that excessive infantile mortality 
was Nature’s salutary way of eliminating the unfit. Such a 
view, which would incidentally absolve any Government from 
attempting to abolish poverty, is not today supported by the 
ascertained and ascertainable facts. 

The British Medical Association Committee on Nutrition, 
after examining a number of budgets obtained from working- 
class families, came to the conclusion that: 

“The average housewife, with no expert knowledge of calories, 
proteins, &c., does in fact purchase by rule-of-thumb methods 
foodstuffs which broadly approximate to dietaries considered by 
physiologists to be satisfactory. But this is subject to her pur- 
chasing powers proving adequate to the needs of her family.” 

When .purchasing power is inadequate malnutrition makes 
its appearance and thus lowered resistance may lead to pre- 
mature death. Dr. Jones should read Milk and Nutrition 
(a study of experiments reported to the Milk Nutrition Com- 
mittee), which shows that the effect of dietary supplements on 
school children not only increased height, weight and functional 
ability, but also raised intelligence. Perhaps Dr. Jones would 
hold that the infant mortality rate in Glasgow (which suffers 
from high unemployment and poor relief and an overcrowding 
index of 29 per cent.), exceeding as it does the corresponding 
rate in such cities as Oslo and Stockholm by over 200 per cent., 
was due to the British mother being hopelessly ignorant and 
incompetent. I prefer to believe that the art of motherhood 
is as high in this country as anywhere in the world. Dr. Jones 
would seem to fear that my article which pleads for higher 
purchasing power among the working-class will provide Ham- 
burg with ammunition. She, on the other hand, apparently 
prefers to let it be known that the mass of the British working- 
class are too ignorant and incompetent to bear the responsibility 
of children. I am not interested, however, in the nightly comic 
opera performance from Hamburg, being more concerned with 
the truth of the condition of the people of this country.—Yours 
faithfully, RicHarp M. TITMuSss. 

82 St. George’s Drive, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


Sir,—Mr. Richard M. Titmuss said that had the under- 
privileged maintained the same birth-rate as the rich during 
the last thirty years, we should not now have had sufficient 
man-power to fight this war. I submit that soon the people 
in the richer half of the nation would have considerably raised 
their marriage and fertility rates, and also that something like 
an equalisation of these in the two halves is urgently needed.— 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, B. DuNLop. 
Putney, S.W. 15. 
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SHERRY FOR VICTORY 


Sir,—Mr. Oldmeadow’s controversial methods are peculiar. 
With every appearance of triumphantly clinching an argument 
he flings a quotation at your readers, and when that quotation 
is shown, by the ancient method of the reductio ad absurdum, 
to contain a pernicious and nonsensical fallacy, he complains 
of unfairness and facetiousness—because he was only quoting. 
Does he or does he not endorse his friend’s doctrine, and, if 
not, why did he quote him? That doctrine was that it is 
better to buy a dozen bottles of sherry and, in so doing, to 
pay a tax of £1 4s. out and out, than to lend £1 to the State 
subject to interest and repayment of capital. 

As a further inducement to drink instead of lend, we were 
told that by so doing we were stimulating our export trade. 
Evidently, unless there is an underlying fallacy, the more 
sherry we drink the better for our country’s financial position. 

I am not concerned with the origin of this theory. Whether 
it came from Mr. Oldmeadow or his friend is a matter of no 
importance, but it is important that such childish nonsense 
should not go uncontradicted, else harm may be done. 

Exports mean purchasing power, and nearly every penny, 
if not every penny, of our purchasing power is required today 
for the purchase of necessaries. We cannot perhaps expect 
the nation to give up entirely the drinking of imported wines, 
but let us not be hypocritical about it. Luxuries from abroad 
mean shipping space that might otherwise have been occupied 
by food and munitions; they mean export shipping space 
that might have been used to purchase food and munitions ; 
they mean risking the lives of our sailors that we may 
indulge our palates. 

The Prime Minister has called upon us to restrict our pur- 
chases from abroad to essentials. I for one am more in- 
clined to follow his lead than that of Mr. Oldmeadow’s friend. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, T. C. MAcAuULay. 

King’s Mill, Painswick, Glos. 


NUDITY ON THE STAGE 


S1r,—Headlines have recently appeared in the Press with 
regard to girls appearing practically nude upon the stage, and 
stating that many of them so deeply resent the manner in 
which they are required to expose themselves that they have 
appealed to the British Actors’ Equity Association for pro- 
tection. Young actresses say that if they refuse they are 
rejected, and lose their livelihood. The appeal to Equity 
appears to have been unsuccessful, the statement being made 
that Equity exists solely for the purpose of protecting wages. 

I am not qualified to give an opinion on that decision, 
but if Equity is intended to help members of the theatrical 
profession in the same way as a Trade Union is to help the 
workers, their conditions, as well as wages, should be 
protected. 

The fact that many of these young girls have had the 
courage to protest publicly shows how deeply they feel the 
indignity imposed upon them, and they deserve sympathy and 
support. 

During the last War Lord Kitchener and General Smith 
Dorrien led a crusade on behalf of the Army against the 
lowering of the standard of decency on the stage, and they 
were enthusiastically supported by the public and the Press. 

Surely in 1940 the public will wage the same crusade for 
decency that was initiated so gallantly during the Great War 
by Lord Kitchener and General Smith Dorrien.—I am, yours 
faithfully, E. PicToN-TURBERVILL. 

62 Berkeley Court, N.W.1. 


NAZIS IN THE ARGENTINE 


S1r,—As there still seems to be a persistent idea among many 
people that only ignorance keeps the Nazis in power, it may 
be of some interest to your readers to know that such is 
certainly not the case in South America. In the Argentine in 
particular Germans have the unique opportunity of hearing 
not only the British case, but neutral opinion also. The over- 
whelming majority are ardent supporters of the Nazi régime, 
and this applies to all classes, servants, workers and big busi- 
ness men. More extraordinary still is that this support has 
increased since war was declared. It may best be expressed 
in the words of a very prominent German resident: “ Thank 
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God we have the British lion where we want him at las, 
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down and out.” With reference to Mr. Lawrie’s letter 


: | : in you; 
issue of January 12th (which has just reached me), have on 
repeatedly tried to avoid war, and sought a way out? What ¢ 


Munich? Our foreign policy of late years has been nothin 
but retreat, retreat, retreat, in a hopeless effort to keep on 
A policy, alas, which has led not only Germany, but most os 
countries, to believe that in no circumstances would Brit 
ever fight again. Because we hate war we cannot understang 
the mentality of those who glory in it, any more than they 
understand us when they misread our reluctance as fear and 
decadence. The “Disarm and give a lead to the world” 
idealists, the blinded leaders of the nation who refused to be 
warned, and now blandly tell us that we face a nation armed 
as no nation has ever been before, and those traitors to their 
country who, for fear of losing their paltry possessions » 
communism, were pro-Nazi, are as much to blame for the 
death of every man in this war as the Germans themselyg 
There is, of course, even now a way of peace. Herr Hit 
advocates it in Mein Kampf: “ All who truly believe in peag 
should help Germany to conquer the world as quickly x 
possible.” But frank conversation with those unhappy peoples 
who did surrender voluntarily to the great German Reich 
might make that peace seem less desirable. In the words o 
a Czech refugee to me a few days ago: “ What they have don 
to us was worse than any war; we say the happy ones are 
those who were executed.” Mr. Lawrie and his like migh 
well ponder on these words.—Yours, &c., ¥ 

ANGLO-ARGENTINE, 

Plaza Hotel, Buenos Aires. 


OURSELVES AND AMERICA 


S1r,—I don’t wish to prolong a correspondence about one 
point in the letter you were kind enough to print op 
February 23rd, but it would be discourteous to ignore the 
views expressed by Hilda D. Oakeley in your last issue. 

I am familiar with the facts that your correspondent has 
condensed under her four points ; but as the debt to America 
still remains unpaid, and as the word default means “ neglect 
to do what duty or law requires,” in the absence of a published 
agreement comprehended by and agreeable to the peoples of 
both the United States and Great Britain that the debt should 
be forgiven, the use of the word default is appropriate. Honest 
people, who represent the vast majority of the population of 
most countries, know that if they incur debts it is their duty 
to pay them. Whatever disappointments they may _ have 
suffered in securing funds to meet their obligations, they 
don’t talk about moral justification for repudiating their 
indebtedness. 

The arguments about the impossibility of finding a method 
of paying the debt have ceased to be plausible, since apparently 
we find no difficulty in paying, under the cash-and-carry 
system, for the munitions and aeroplanes we are now buying 
from America.—Yours, &c., Joun GLoas. 


APATHY AND WASTE 


S1r,—Capt. Chudleigh’s article in your issue of February 231 
is useful in drawing attention to the subject of salvage o 
household “ waste,” but is misleading and, indeed, inaccurate 
in several important respects. Space will not permit of mor 
than a short reference to a few points. 

(1) He states that “ Valuable material of which the nation 
stands in need is being thrown away at the rate of at least 12 
million tons per annum.” This figure is the total tonnage of 
refuse collected by local authorities annually, and it should 
be observed: (a) that it is not all “valuable material,” as 3 
considerable part represents refuse for which there is little of 
no useful outlet (even in Germany); and (b) that several 
hundred thousand tons are not “ thrown away,” but salved. 

(2) The service which local authorities are being asked t 
undertake does not, as he suggests, involve an “ enormous and 
highly technical new task”; the programme for the recovery 
of the more valuable classes of material, as evidenced by the 
recent experience of many councils, can be carried out without 
the capital expenditure or delay which would be involved 
the installation of expensive separation plant. 
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4) Similarly, experience shows that the rescue of some at 
last of these materials should, at present prices, more than 
over any additional. cost incurred, and should accordingly 
place no added burden, but should provide a surplus in relief 
of rates, aS well as additional employment for unskilled labour. 
The vaunted German schemes are subsidised from the Winter 
Help Fund provided by a tax on the workers.) 

4) The Salvage Memorandum and recommendations re- 

ceived by the councils are, it is true, drawn on general lines ; 
put local circumstances vary considerably, and no hard and 
fst scheme would sunt all cases. Far from issuing only a 
“gentle rain of printed matter,” I understand that the Salvage 
Department has by way of “ constructive guidance *f held 
jistrict conferences with representatives of hundreds of local 
councils, and has also appointed 22 honorary district advisers, 
expert in municipal salvage work, whose services have been 
ind are being given freely to councils throughout the country. 
True, they have not burdened the councils with a catalogue of 
‘the entire range ot required materials, from old houses . . 
) match boxes” ; but counsels of perfection would probably 
jefeat the end in view, which is the most rapid and economic 
recovery of the simpler materials of major national importance. 
—I am, Sir, SALVO. 


“UNFINISHED VICTORY ” 


Sir,—In a review of my book Unfinished Victory, Mr. Christo- 
pher Hobhouse informed your readers that I borrowed my 
phraseology as well as my history from Dr. Goebbels. How 
well qualified Mr. Hobhouse is to adjudicate on Dr. Goebbels’ 
methods they may judge by two examples from his review. 
After referring to my account of the German famine, he quotes 
the following sentence from my book. “There was no com- 
punction for all this among the English. . . .” But what I 
actually wrote, as Mr. Hobhouse very well knew, is— 

“That there was no compunction for all this among the English 
—a humane people—is a testimony to the mesmeric powers of 
modern war. It is not true to say that the English did not know 
tht German women, children and old men were starving, for 
they were frequently told so in the columns of their newspapers. 
But after a few weeks of war losses and propaganda, one ceased 
to think of one’s official enemies as human beings.” 
The omission of the initiait “ That” is significant. Who, in 
fact, has been employing the method of Dr Goebbels, Mr. 
Hobhouse or I? Three pages later, though your reviewer 
ignores it, I wrote— 

“Tt was in Britain and America to their honour that among the 
victors men first began to awake to the realisation of what was 
happening to their former foes.” 

Mr. Hobhouse goes on— 

“Rising still further on the wings of fancy, Mr. Bryant claims 
that the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (unlike Versailles) was ‘not so 
uniust as to provoke future wars.’ ” 

Yet this, though no one reading 
guessed it, was what I wrote— 
“There is certainly no reason to suppose that . . . a less vindic- 
tive peace would have been granted a defeated West by authori- 
tarian Germany. From what we have seen of the arrogant greed 
of the German military mind in the hour of its triumph, we can 


his review could have 








ess that it would have been a far more cruel one. On grounds 

reason and common sense the Nazis have some right to 
criticise the Treaty of Versailles. By their own standards of 
morality they have none 

“The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk is often rightly cited to indicate 
the kind of terms that wou'd have been imposed on the Allies 
had the Guards not stood firm at Hazebrouck or the French 
broken at Chaieau-Thierry or the submarines beaten Jellicoe’s 
convoys. In March, 1918 the Soviet rulers of a defeatist Russia 
had yielded the dictation of the German war-lords a third of 
fer European terrtory, a quarter of her population and three- 
quarter; of her coal and ironfields Yet to be fair one must 





remember that the changes effected by the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
were not made in breach of a promise. Nor were they so unjust 
a to provoke future wars. They were subsequently accepted in 
large part by the Alkes and embodied in their own peace 
settlement.” 


The last sentences were written before the Russian invasion 





of Finland 

There is not a sentence of Mr. Hobhouse’s curious review 
which I could not cap by some contradictory sentence or 
paragraph from my book. But I should not have replied had 
Itnot been for Mr. Brenan’s letter in last week’s Spectator. 
Mr. Brenan appears to have based his letter on Mr. Hobhouse’s 
teview, though scarcely on much else. While Mr. Hobhouse 
implied that my head had been turned by “ the noise of bands 
and the waving of flags,’ Mr. Brenan goes one better, and 
describes me as listening “in a trance to the outpourings at 
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the Nuremberg Rally.” I have only once been to Nuremberg, 
and that was during the German inflation. On my one brief 
visit to Germany since the Nazi revolution I saw no flags 
and heard no bands, and the only high Nazi official I met 
was dressed in tweeds and grey flannel trousers, and aroused 
no emotion in me whatever except sadness and apprehension. 

Mr. Hobhouse wrongly describes me as a “ functionary of 
the Tory party.” This Mr. Brenan expands into “a prominent 
member of the Conservative party, an official of the Party 
Central Office, the chairman of the Right Book Club,” and, 
“until recently ”"—I was apparently dismissed!—the holder 
of “a post in the Ministry of Information.” Though I have 
long been a supporter both of Mr. Chamberlain and his prede- 
cessor, I should like to state categorically that I am not an 
official of the Central Office, am not a functionary of the Con- 
servative party, or even a member of it, and have never had 
any connexion with either the Right Book Club or the Ministry 
of Information Probably Mr. Brenan—I cannot speak for Mr. 
Hobhouse, who has honoured me by staying as a guest in my 
house—does not believe me. 

What more can I say? This is still a free country. My 
views represent or commit no one but myself. I expected 
them to be misunderstood, and in some quarters to be mis- 
represented, though not, I confess, by Mr. Hobhouse. I wrote 
them as a survivor of the last War, as Mr. Hobhouse, if he 
later serves in His Majesty’s armed forces, will, I hope, be 
of this. It is from ex-Service men that most of the letters I 
have received about the book—all but two expressing approval 
—have come. It was solely in the hope that the sacrifices of 
brave men would not be subsequently wasted a second time 
by the folly of others that it was written.—Yours truly, 

ARTHUR BRYANT. 


BACK BENCH WISDOM 

S1r,—I should like to make a few comments on the review 
of Sir Richard Acland’s Unser Kampf, signed “ H. W. H.,” in 
your issue of March rst. For surely it is, to say the least, 
of great historical interest that there can be a back-bencher 
“labelled Liberal” by comparison with whom “the Labour 
party represents stark, stagnant reaction.” The fact should be 
seen in a wider context than that of the 1938 Popular Front. 

By the virtual dissolution of the old Liberal party many 
people brought up in Radical traditions, but having no close 
connexions with the Trade Unions, have been deprived of any 
political allegiance. If we add to these the many more who 
have left the Labour party for various reasons at intervals 
since 1931, and have since found no lasting alternative ; and 
if we add also the many Labour party members whose allegi- 
ance is now wavering, there should be a very large body 
of politically conscious people who will be predisposed to 
consider Sir Richard’s manifesto very seriously indeed. And I 
think that many readers of it will, like myself, regret the 
slighting tone of “H. W. H.’s” notice. 

That notice, moreover, ignores the characteristic qualities 
of the book’s appeal. I have come to the conclusion on wide 
and varied evidence that in my own country district there is a 
profound moral distrust of the present Government and of its 
whole war policy, especially among people who have hitherto 
had hardly any political interests at all; and that even those 
who support the war as at present conducted rarely do so with 
any more conviction than can be obtained from fatalistic 
acquiescence, and a vague feeling of patriotic duty. Long 
before Unser Kampf was published the mood of its earlier 
chapters was widely prevalent, though soured by feelings of 
isolation and helplessness. The main value of the book is 
that it offers anxicus, puzzled people a programme backed 
by hope. Whether the programme itself is accepted or re- 
jected may in the end be less important than that the tone of 
Cobbett and Burdett has been heard again in English politics, 
and that a back-bencher quotes Ezekiel on his title-page. 

“H. W. H.” isolates the programme’s boldest points from 
the argument which has led up to them; he exaggerates the 
prominence Sir Richard gives to Russia, at the expense of 
chapters given wholly to the condition-of-England question ; 
he uses the equivocal phrase “communist revolution” as an 
adequate dismissal of proposals which he has neither stated 
nor analysed in his review, and which are given no label 
in the book he is reviewing. He altogether underestimates 
the popular appeal of a book which, though imperfect and 
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perhaps too hastily written, may deeply influence the future 
of our democracy.—Yours, &c., 


Humpury House. 
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Books of the Day 


E. F. Benson 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 





To my mind Edward Frederic Benson was a more consider- 
able artist than his two brothers. In their day A. C. and 
R. H. (Father Hugh) were both more popular as writers than 
E. F., but their books do not stand re-reading today, as does 
Dodo, which is typical of its ttme, or The Babe B.A., that 
vivid skit of Oscar Browning’s Cambridge, or a good half-dozen 
of Fred’s historical books, such as As We Were, and Charlotte 


Bronté. But I shall not attempt to assess his place in litera- 
ture: I loved the books because they reflected a vital, sensi- 
tive, thoughtful man. 

Like his brothers, Fred began writing in the nursery. A 


more articulate family has never lived. Dodo was written at 
Cambridge, when he was 22, but was published four years 
later, in 1893. Its success was immediate and enormous. It 
was followed by some sixty other novels, some very good, some 
indifferent, but none of them silly, or slipshod, or altogether 
unsuccessful with the public. As the son of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, he already knew everybody “ worth knowing ” 
in the London of that day, and he now became a lion in his 
own right. 

Success never spoilt him. At any rate, it never made him 
conceited, for vanity was not one of his sins. But it is true 
that if he had had to struggle more in life, if he had not 
always been able to do what he wanted so easily, he might 
have written a masterpiece or two, instead of only some best- 
sellers. Fred had more than a streak of genius in his nature, 
and all the technical equipment of a great writer, but he did 
not have enough hardship in early life to bring out his immense 
reserves of power. Of this he was himself fully and cheerfully 
conscious. Creative writing was a joy to him, but he detested 
revision. “What fun it all is,’ he used to say, pointing to a 
pile of sermon-paper which represented an almost complete 
novel. “I’ve done it all too quickly, I know. But I couldn’t 
stop, I was so interested. Now I’m going to bask in the sun, 
and not think at all! ” Bask he did, but he never stopped 
working. Writing came as naturally to him as talking. Too 
easily. Life was so fascinating that he had to record it 
quickly, and then get on to the next delightful piece of work 
or play. 

I met him first in Italy, in June, 1909, at my uncle’s house 
at Portofino, which the late Lord Stanmore had rented for 
the season. Soon we were taking long walks together every 
day. Each morning I used to go over in my red-sailed cat- 
boat, to swim with him. 

When Lord Stanmore left, Fred came to stay at my father’s 
house. We were alone there, for my parents had returned to 
England. Fred was working at a novel, as usual. We slept in 
hammocks, slung between two trees in the garden. We were 
called every morning at six. Fred used to tumble out at 
once (and I more lazily, later), and go to the dining room, 
where tea and rusks were set, and the manuscript of The 
Osbornes. (The whole book was written while he was my 
guest for six weeks in Italy. It was published in 1910.) After 
two and a half hours’ work, we had a large English breakfast, 
and then worked again (at least he did) until nearly eleven 
o'clock. Then we set off to bathe, carrying with us a lunch 
of figs and wine. We used generally to remain by the sea, in 
the cat-boat, or on the rocks, until three or four o’clock, then 
sleep for an hour, and then go for a tremendous walk, at least 
three hours at a fast pace in the mountains of Liguria. After 
dinner, Fred worked again for an hour. Then he used to 
read aloud what he had written during the day, and we used 
to discuss art and life and literature. So to our hammocks. 

Those were happy days, and precious hours of talk, under 
the summer moon of Italy, opening a new world to a young 
officer from a remote cantonment of India. I had literary 
ambitions, but I had never before met a writer. Once when I 
was reading one of my manuscripts to Fred he gave a shout 
“That’s it! ” he cried, “ you can do it! Where did 
that His enthusiasm was 


of joy: 
you get 


word ‘ wave-moulded ’? ” 
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infectious. But he could also be a stern critic. Writ 
is largely a trade,” he used to say, “to be learned like an 
other.” : . 

Later we travelled to London together, where he was caughy 
up in the whirl of society. Except for dancing, he threw 
himself hungrily and happily into all the pleasures of his 
friends. He rarely lunched or dined alone (when he did, be 
gulped a meal on a tray with the greatest rapidity, and thea 
returned to his work), and during the summer season he 
would rarely be in bed before dawn. He was quite ready to 
dine, go to a theatre, and afterwards to supper, in the typical 
Edwardian way, and then to a reception, or a ball, where he 
would play cards, and at the end of such an evening he would 
sit down at his table at to2 Oakley Street, with a whisky ang 
soda and a box of cigarettes, for another hour two at his 
current novel. 





Uniil he fell ill in 1912, shortly after visiting me in Indy 


his physical activity was enormous. He was a considerable 
ath'ete, for he won the championship for figure skating, was ; 
geod real-tennis player, and a scratch-handicap golfer. In 
these days he was invited to so iny house-parties that he 





was rarely in Oakley Street for more than a few days at, 





time. But he always made time to go to his mother, um 
Tremens, near Horstead-Keynes, and it was here that he ing ¢ 
convaléesced, in 1912, after a serious kidney operation, ment 
Mrs. Benson was a brilliant and altogether delightful olg <<? 
lady, when I knew her in 1909, and again in 1911. Gladstone by a 
had said of her that she was the best conversationalist ip Of 
England. Certainly Fred inherited many of her gifts. He gene: 
was full of charm and tact, qualities so easy to recognise and one 
so harc to define. He had also a keen business sense, no doubt of-H 
inherited from his father, who was an able headmaster and a The 
shrewd administrator, as well as a poet. (His hymn, “0 _ 
throned, O crowned, in all renown,” is not as well known as it Effec 
should be.) When Fred became Mayor of Rye he enjoyed > iy 
the task (for a time) and was remarkably successful in his that 
civic réle. with 
After his operation in 1912 he recovered completely to all - 
outward appearance, but he was never again as strong as he cont 
had been. Arthritis came upon him suddenly, after the Great pk 
War, as the result of a fall when skating many years pre- perk 
viously. To be suddenly cut off from his games must have the | 
been a staggering blow to him, but he never complained. Uto 


Crippled, he was compelled to change his habits completely. Mr. 


No more long walks, or golf, or even swimming. _ Instead, he Mar 
used to sun-bathe in his lower garden in Rye, and stroll slowly acte! 
round the old town. “This has altered my amusements,” he socic 
said, “ but it hasn’t interfered with may happiness at all.” He tole: 
was determin:d it should not, and up to last year he had lost Naz 
none of his zest for life. Some of his best work was done neu! 
(often in great pain) between 1930 and his death. anal 

“When I have to go, I hope to go quickly,” he once said with 
to me. He had his wish (though I fear that he suffered more and 
than he ever confessed during the last few months), for he of s 
only became seriously ill a fortnight before he died. When! situ: 
saw him for the last time, last week, in a hospital in London, expr 


he cou!d hardly speak, because of an affection in his throat. his 


“It’s such a bore,” he whispered, “I can’t write! ” That man 
was so like him! pan 

Whether or not he will live as a name in literature (and exp! 
how little he wou!d have cared for the opinions of posterity!), anal 
he will certainly live in the hearts of his frieads, who soe 
will always remember his gay, and gallant, and generous H 
spirit. and 

In several of his books the hero wakes on a spring morning hist 
and stands at his bedroom window entranced by the sights and —_ 
sounds of dawn, glorying in the beauty of the world as God _ 
has made it. (Browning’s well-known lines are the text at 
of one of his best novels—The Challoners.) Irresistibly the a 


young man is drawn down to the garden, and thence to the Th 









fields and forests, where he runs like some Greek satyr, ae 
sheer exaltation of living, through the enchanted meadows 0 inhi 
March. ete 
; eve 

So I like to think of Fred’s soul set free, delighting in his lan 
well-loved garden, and striding over the salts and pastures 0 inte 
Sussex as in the old days, and nodding cheerfully to the pagaa of 
gods, but seeing always on the sky-line that church on its tha 
hill-top at Rye (“So like the bulwarks of Jerusalem,” as he or 
used to say) where his mortal body lies. forr 
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Social Democracy 


The Politics 0! Democratic Socialism. By E. F. M. Durb.n 


Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


quis is an opportune buok. For some years the literature of 
the Left has cons! sted predominantly of a terrific spate (orange 
or black-ana ellow) of near-Communist polemics, springing 
from certain basic principles assumed to be as much part of 
every intelligent person’s mental equipment as simple arithmetic 
or the law of gravity. It is assumed that the class st uzgle 

of history, that “ merely ” 

that the experience of Russia 





pt litical democracy 


s the main fact 
justifies the 


js a hollow snam, 





Dictatorship of the Proletariat, that cap-taism is the sole 
cause of war, that there is huge fund of potential weaith 
held in abeyance by capitalist iniquity or idiocy, that capitalism 
must collap that the bourgeoisie will resist Socialism by 


Every intelligent person knows these things, 
it seems. Less universally, but still frequenty, it is assumed 
that poverty is increasing, the power of property expanding, 
the small proj rrietor and techni cian sinking into the proletariat, 
und that an ay nisery wil! bring revolution in our 
time. Good young vr" Book Club members greet any query- 
these self-evident truths with the wide-eyed astonish- 
gists asked to believe that babies are found under 
After all, everybody knows these things 


force Of arms 


ing Ol 
ment of biolo 
gooseberry bushes. 
by now ! 
Opposition is not wanting, but its sources and nature have 
generally doomed it to ineffectiveness. It is no use opposing 
one set of idées recues with another, whether of the Land- 
of-Hope-and-Glory type or of the Sound-City-Opinion type. 
The more relevant liberal criticism suffers from a certain thin- 
ness of appeal which counterbalances its intellectual merits. 
Effective criticism must come from the Left itself, springing from 
It is such criticism 
assumptions 


sympathy and similar social perspectives. 
that Mr. Durbin provides. He 
with the Marxists; that capitalism’s power of expansion is 
and cannot be restored, that it cannot 
that it must be replaced by a centrally 
that equality is desirable and 
Beyond the transition 


shares several 


nearing exhaustion, 

achieve social justice, 
controlled planned economy, 
must extend to the economic sphere. 
period, beyond revolution, civil war, and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the Communist probably sees (if his dislike of 
Utopias allows his eyes to stray so far), a society not unlike 
Mr. Durbin’s ideal. But Mr. Durbin is concerned with the 
Marxian transition period; and he contends that its char- 
acteristics—as exemplified in Russia—are such that no decent 
society could ever grow out of it. These characteristics—in- 
tolerance, mental enslavement, and cruelty, yielding nothing to 
Nazi Germany—have two main sources: certain unrecognised 
neuroses, and an erroneous view of historical necessity. The 
analysis of these occupies most of his book. Its first part deals 
with psychological fundamentals, the genesis of aggression 
and its practical transformations ; an illuminating exploration 
of social motives. The second studies the present economic 
situation, and concludes that while little more progress can be 
expected of capitalism, it is very far from collapse. Indeed, 
his estimate of its stability is more optimistic than that of 
many non-Socialists. Doubtless his promised economic com- 


panion volume will, in due time, give his argument fuller 
expression. As criticism, this section scores in its shrewd 
analysis of the class structure characteristic of present-day 
capitalism. 


Having completed his own picture of relevant human nature 
and its contemporary setting, Mr. Durbin turns to Marxist 
history. This section—Part II]—is srguably his best. The 
economic interpretation of history, the class struggle, the 
revolutionary crisis, and the dictatorship of the proletariat fare 
in turn exceedingly ill. Mr. Durbin lays no claim to profound 
scholarship ; but besides the more obvious nineteenth-century 
documents he does know his contemporary near-Marxists. 
(The spectacle of someone successfully sticking pins into Pro- 
fessor Laski is so rare that no admiration for the victim can 
inhibit one’: pleasure at the feat.) His arguments are not at 
every point unassailable. The fact, for instance, that the Tory 
landowners yielded over the Reform Bill, though their vital 
interests were at stake, demonstrates that the Marxian thesis 
of class war lacks formal universality. But it does not show 
that a last-ditch revolution from the Right is impossible here, 
or even particularly improbable. Respect for constitutional 
forms has h rdly increased since 1832 
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The fourth section—a sound and up-to-date statement of 
the case for democracy—is followed by what is practically an 
expanded and idealised Transport House manifesto. This is 
inevitably the book’s weakest section; the weakest because 
its proposals do not follow from what has preceded it, but from 
the unwritten economic companion volume. Will the degree 


of control obtainable from the socialisation of half a dozen 
maior industries give the planners effective power? Can thet 
power yield (before the next General Election)  sutiic 


material fruits to satisfy the electors? 


cap.talist sabotage—wheth 


Can the possibility ‘of 
‘r active malevolence or passive 
disposed of as Mr. Durbin sup- 


remise—that Socialism will work 


sauve-qui-peut—be so easily 


poses? I. even the major p 
better th Vial we ave now—justified? Very likely yes. 
But the answers are not here. The earlier parts are built up of 
l ; here we pass on to speculation and the 
certainties. Had Part V b erved for 
publication as a separate pamphlet, the book as a whole would 
have lost little. It is the strength and acumen of its critique 
which gives it a place of importance in the literature of social 
democracy. HONOR CROOME. 


ozic and observatior 





guidance of inner en res 
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Private Histories 


A Family History, 1410-1688. By the Hon. H. 
Oxford University Press. 16s.) 
The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771. By 
Thomson. (Jonathan Cape. 1§s.) 
Mr. H. A. WYNDHAM deals with the story of his own family, 
settled in both Norfolk and Somerset, up to the time at which 
it became ennobled. Like most prosperous families, it was 
founded by a rogue. John Wyndham, who purchased Fel- 
brigg in 1450, was 2 curse to the County of Norfolk, a packer 
of juries and suborner of judges, a man who thrived on 
trouble; he and his intrigues are the subject of many un- 
favourable mentions in the Paston letters. His son Sir John 
was a conspirator on a still wider scale, and ended his life on 
the scaffold. His great-grandson Thomas, an admiral by title 
and privateer by inclination, saw service in Ireland and the 
North Sea, captured Dundee, made trading voyages to 
Morocco, and died of a fever in the Bight of Benin, where 
he was the first English navigator to venture. 


A. Wyndham. 


Gladys Scott 
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At the Reformation 
became respectable. 


this rough and unscrupulous strain 


“Horner, Popham, Wyndham, Thynne 

When the Abbot went out they came in.” 
Some in later years still made themselves notorious by their 
inherited passion for litigation; but for the most part they 
spread into a vast cousinhood of Members of Parliament and 
Justices of the Peace. As High Sheriffs of Norfolk different 
Wyndhams figure a century apart, coping with Kett’s rebel- 
lion and with the collection of ship-money. A more successful 
branch, by successive marriages with the Sydenhams, Wad- 
hams and Portmans, gained a firm foothold in Somerset, 
where, as country squires they struggled with the problems of 
the Poor Law and Sunday sports. 

Some of them cut a figure in London. An Elizabethan 
Wyndham was involved in a quarrel with Lord Rich at the 
south door of St. Paul’s, and was hunted by armed retainers 
for weeks ‘around Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street. Another 
found favour at the Court of Charles I; his wife became 
Lady Governess to the Prince of Wales, while he attempted to 
make money out of various privileges connected with the sale 
of soap and beer, and the drainage of the fens. 

In the Civil Wars, of five Wyndham brothers three gave 
their lives for the King. The other two were respectively 
governors of Bridgewater and Dunster, both of which places 
they had to surrender. Edmund, the courtier, was ruined and 
embittered ; but his more gallant brother Francis came in for 
a glorious adventure. A fortnight after the battle of Worcester 
the fugitive King arrived at his house. Francis hid him 
for many days, accompanied him on his rides to Charmouth 
and Bridport, and was well rewarded at the Restoration. 

Mr. H. A. Wyndham has taken enormous pains in piecing 
together a complicated story; his work was worth doing, 
and excellently done. Miss Scott Thomson has already won 
the goodwill of a large public with her book Life in a Noble 
Household, which was a history of the Earls of Bedford during 
the whole of their connexion with the old Bedford House 
in the Strand. It is sufficient to say that her present volume, 
which continues the same story, is of equally fine quality. 


seocccccooooccozcoooce 
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A clear and concise record 
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twenty years. 


This book is a torch of 
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It was in 1669 that Lord Russell, the son of the fifth Eay 
of Bedford, married one of the co-heiresses of Lord Southamp. 
ton, and thereby brought into his family the loomsbyry 
estate. John Evelyn was casting a critical eye over the newly. 
built Southampton House, and Pepys was noticing the firs 
exploitation of the site which is now Bloomsbury Square ; by 
it was still a rural property, and the Tottenham Court Road 
lay through pastures. As late as 1700 Bloomsbury brought 
into the Bedford coffers a mere £2,000 a year, as againg 
£14,000 from Covent Garden and the older properties, 

Lord Russell never inherited the Earldom; he was jy. 
headed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for a conspiracy against that 
same life which Colonel Frank Wyndham had been so proy 
to save. His death won for the Russell family a permaney 
renown among the Whigs ; and King William raised his fathe 
to a Dukedom. 

Miss Scott Thomson has not had the ordinary historicg 
material to work upon. The Dukes of Bedford have preseryej 
no diaries and scarcely any letters ; but their faithful steward 
have handed down an immense collection of bills and account 
On these the narrative is built, and with extraordinary skill 
Through the medium of ledgers and receipts we see th 
second Duke being married to his heiress at fourteen, running 
into debt on the Grand Tour, acquiring a taste in music and 
pictures, foisting a pair of “ Eytalian” musicians upon his 
grumbling household, and vainly calling in Sir Hans Sloan 
to save him from the smallpox. 

The third and fourth Dukes both married great-grand. 
daughters of Marlborough ; and the personality of their terrific 
grandmother runs like a gust of wind through the pile of ol 
papers. The latter of these Dukes was the Bedford ¢ 
Wilkes’s time, the leader of the Bloomsbury Gang, a man ¢ 
great political weight. But Miss Scott Thomson is sole, 
concerned with the domestic background to all his activity— 
with what he paid for his tea or for his children’s toys, or for 
Mr. Lock’s hats ; with his trading ventures to Greenland and 
India ; with the wages of his staff, and the hiring of fiddlers 
for his receptions ; with the collection of his rents and the 
mishaps of his tenants; with the bales of cloth which stil 
arrived from Tavistock to be packed at Bedford House, and 
forwarded to Cadiz. These, among a mass of other details, 
lose all their triviality in Miss Scott Thomson’s brilliant 
handling, and contribute to a really fascinating story. 

CHRISTOPHER HOoOBHOUSE. 


How Not to Write History 


The Romanovs. By William Gerhardi, O.B.E., B.Litt., MA 
(Oxon.) (Rich and Cowan. 30s. 

“For my part. having familiarised myself in four languages wih 
the last one thousand years of European history, and being con- 
fronted daily by more history in the making, I feel like addressing 
a note of warning to the present rulers of the world: Now, now 
kind I am, patient I am. I still have faith. But do not push m 
Pe 
Tuus Mr. 
“ Historical 
Romanovs. 


Gerhardi, O.B.E., B.Litt., M.A.(Oxon), in th 
Credo” with which he _ introduces The 
It is very good of Mr. Gerhardi to warn the 

“present rulers of the world.” I only hope they will not 

push him into any more “broad composite” efforts # 

“ artistic history.” This—his first in the genre—is remarkabk 

for nothing but its bulk, its superficiality and its pretentious 

ness. Mr. Gerhardi believes in the “ film flash-back ” method 
of presenting history. He thinks that “history should & 
telescoped by the historian himself. . Initial interest can 
be kindled by advance information of that which is to come.” 

Now there is a good deal to be said for this method, especially 

when your readers can be relied on to know next to nothing 

of your subject. But there is nothing to be said for the Wa 
in which it is applied in this book. 

Mr. Gerhardi begins with Nicholas II, flashes back to the 
eighteenth century of the Empresses Elizabeth and Catherine Il 
(over 150 pages), flashes back again to the “Old Boys ” ol 
Russian history before Peter I (about 20 pages), gives abvul 
sixty pages to Peter I and his immediate successors, and thes 
skips gaily into his central episode—a detailed, garbled at 
absurdly over-emphasised account of diplomatic history under 
Alexander I. Then a few perfunctory pages for Nicholas ! 
and the two remaining Alexanders and back to Nicholas II 
a good deal of moralising and the “ profound thinker’s ” (do 
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purchase of an Annuity secures 


an increased and guaranteed “Banish boredom—give them books,” is the 
income bringing peace of mind appeal with which the National Book Council 
teal f reminds us how necessary reading matter is to 
and freedom from worry. men and women in the Services at home and 
overseas. If you are not sending a personal parcel 


The Standard Life grants very to a friend or relative, why not get your book- 





Orical ” seller to make up a package for the Services 
erved favourable terms for Annuities. Libraries and Books Fund ?—to be addressed to 
— lt is a Scottish Office founded The Services Libraries and Books Fund, 
kil in 1825. mm. fends enceed Finsbury Barracks, London, E.C.|. 
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n his 

Joane Write and ask for a quotation. | The Nelson Classics 

rand- | | Over 300 titles to choose from: Pepys to 
rif = ee Priestley, Bunyan to Buchan. Here are a few of 








f old them, showing the wide range. 
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this mean Mr. Gerhardi’s?) conclusion that “ only in so far 
as our deeds and thoughts here reflect that other life, of 
which they are the true denizens, do we touch reality and for 
a space are lifted over the quagmires and the shifting sands 


of this sad, queer twilight of existence” Transcendent 
wisdom or transcendent nonsense? It doesn’t really 
matter. What does matter is that Mr. Gerhardi’s book 


It could only have been written for a public 
which knows nothing of Russian history. It bristles with 
minor and major mis-statements and mistakes. It is hope- 
lessly out of proportion. It revels in the non-essential and the 
irrelevant. 

It makes no sort of serious effort to explain the grim, 
strange background against which the Romanovs played their 
IGOR VINOGRADOFF. 


is nonsense. 


tragic parts. 


Crime Censor Wanted 


Maigret Travels South. By Georges Simenon. Translated by 
Geoffrey Sainsbury. (Routledge. 8s. 3d.) 


Verdict of Twelve. By Raymond Postgate. (Crime Club. 8s. 3d.) 


Give a Corpse a Bad Name. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
Death Wears a Carnation. By Burton Stevenson. (Cassell. 


8s. 3d.) 
All Concerned Notified. 


Murder for the Asking. 
8s. 3d.) 
8 Faces at 3. 


By Helen Reilly. (Heinemann. 8s. 3d.) 
By George Harmon Coxe. (Heinemann. 


By Craig Rice. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 3d.) 
(Hutchinson. 


By Simon Stone. 
By Dennis Wheatley. 


Conway K.C, 

The Scarlet 
10s. 6d.) 

Sad Cypress. 


Imposter. 


By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 8s. 3d.) 


ALTHOUGH we are all being slowly strangled by the spreading 
network of bureaucracy, one feels bound to suggest that what 
detective fiction needs just now is a combined Censor and 
Rationing Officer. With paper supplies restricted and 
original ideas at a discount, there is a splendid opportunity 
to reorganise and tighten up the whole messy business. 
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BESIDES THE WAR 
— > 
NEWS 
there are many events and developments of great 
importance at home, in the Empire and in foreign 
countries. These, together with the progress of the 
war, are all recorded in 
“KEESING SS” 
ABA a By. 

with scholarly accuracy, complete impartiality and 
undisturbed regularity. As a “living” diary of 
world events, now in its ninth year of continuous 
publication, “ Keesing’s ” is the one reference work 
that can never be out of date. 
Subscribers receive each week a new bulletin cover- 
ing the previous week’s news and statistics concerning 
Politics, Economics, Social Questions, the War, 
Religion, Science, Education, etc. The reports are 
frequently illustrated by maps and charts. The 
Index, renewed every week in order to cover the 
latest as well as all previous reports, provides 
immediate reference to every single entry. 
The Service is neither costly nor clumsy. Designed 
for rapid reference, it is as often used for leisured 
reading. Particulars will be gladly sent without any 
obligation and with the assurance that enquirers will 
not be pestered. 





To KEESING’S LTD. (Temporary Address) 24, Bath 
Road, Keynsham, Bristol. 


Please send full particulars of your news-cum-reference servic 
or obligation on my part. 


¢, without cost 


NAME 


Sp.13 





ADDRESS 
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., phe first job for our new official would be the limiting of 
all detective stories to 150 pages, Or, say, 40,000 words, Any 
story in the history of the industry could be recuced to such 
a compass by judicious pruning, without any weakening of 
the main structure. And if your library subscriber must 
have his 300 pages, give him two novels in one volume re 
Monsieur Simenon’s English publishers are so sensibly doing 

The second task would be the gentle suppression of al 
limping variations on traditional procedure. Naming 
names, there are half a score of English writers, worn grey 
by the writing of “ whodunits,” who have not had one amus. 
ing or original idea between them for years. Under the new 
régime they would be shelved for the duration, in favoyr of 
the innovator, the thriller, the wit. 

Lastly, our weary crime-dictator would mintain a rigid 
control over imports. Monsieur Simenon wou!d, 
be admitted as an essential commodity, but ai! 
merchandise must be closely examined. 
veterans in this branch of literature are a bore, their counter. 
parts, the hacksters of Brooklyn and Cape Cod, are a tidal 
wave of overwhelming boredom. The village miser bashed x 
death in his library is bad enough, but the besotted wisecrack. 
ing of dazzling blondes, and detectives sober only for as long 
as it takes to pull a gun, are not to be endured. Let us see hoy 
the present batch of books would fare under such a censorship 

Monsieur Simenon is admitted on all counts. This second 
English volume contains Liberty Bar, a tale of squalid 
romance on the French Riviera, and The Madman of Bergerac. 
a sinister story of the Dordogne, in which Maigret solves the 
mystery without moving from his sick-bed. After reading 
the English versions of four Simenon novels, one is struck 
principally by the subtle but amazingly successful evocation of 
town and countryside, by the economy of words and descrip. 
tion, and by the psychological accuracy of the character. 
drawing. Even Maigret’s domestic life is a relief after the 
uxorious bathos, again naming no names, of some of our 
British stalwarts. Maigret Travels South is, if anything, 
better than its predecessor. 

Mr. Postgate would also pass our censor with flying colours 
Verdict of Twelve is his first detective story, and the only 
fault that one could find with it might be embarras d 
richesses. Mr. Postgate has packed into it enough material 
for half a dozen novels: he eats the air, promise-crammed, 
Half the book is devoted to portrait sketches, varying from 
three-quarter length to thumbnail, of the twelve jurors ima 
murder trial. Then comes the crime or alleged crime, 
described objectively as it happened, followed by the 
jury’s discussion and verdict, and then the truth. Perhaps 
Mr. Postgate might fairly have given us some of the judge's 
summing-up, but the whole book is exciting, freshly seen, and 
excellently written. 

Miss Ferrars would just about squeeze through the censoria 
net, despite her tiresome introduction of a crew of missing 
heirs. Her village murder-story is saved by its good writing, 
and by the ingenious after-twist. 

None of the four American books would be admitted, though 
Death Wears a Carnation is almost good enough. It is brisk, 
readable, and occasionally amusing, but it is much too long, 
and the murderer, whom almost every reader will spot before 
half-time, is ultimately brought to (grossly overdue) book by 
means of our old friend, the dictograph cylinder. All Cor 
cerned Notified (a dull and pointless title) is mercifully shor, 
has a first-rate opening, with no characters on the scene save 
an unidentifiable corpse in a big hotel, but gradually comple 
history and geography smother everything, and the solutio 
is vastly unconvincing. Murder for the Asking is a Vey 
similar, though weaker, cup of tea. The dimmest characters 
eventually denounced as a triple murderer, and who cares? 
8 Faces At 3 is an epitome of the worst in American detective 
stories. A rip-roaring blonde, always blind drunk, agd neatly 
always dressed in beach pyjamas and a fur coat, a pa 
and sadistic old millionairess about to alter her will! 
changeling or two, an ever-deepening fog—this sort of brew 
should not be allowed to travel. 

The next two books on the list are thrillers, and therefore 
cannot be judged by the same criteria as detective stone 
Their formula is pretty well standardised, and they su 
only by speed and verisimilitude. Conway K.C. is a good 
novel, not particularly well written, but for the most pa 
quick-firing and attractive. The hero is a mixture of Ra 
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AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb 
gy part o: the profits, or any obligations except to its assured 
members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British 
Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to 


the policyholders. 








Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses. 





fvery form o. life assurance, including 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME: No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD'S OPTiONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option: 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
as little as 10/-: 













Send for “Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities 
giving all necessary information. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Sir Ernest !. P. Benn, Bt., 








Chairman and Managing Director. 













Perfec Coffee 
instantly made, 





Nescafé is concentrated Coffee in 
powder form. It retains all the frag- 
rance, flavour and _ stimulating 

ualities of finest Continental coffee. 

qually good for making black or 
white coffee. A spoonful in a cup — 
hot water — with or without milk to 









taste —and you have a perfect cup 
of coffee ! 



















A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 
Leading Grocers. {3 and 2/- Tins 
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FINLAND 


Sippeal for £500,000 


There are 500,000 evacuees, elderly men, women 

and children. VIBORG—80,000 homeless, EVERY- | 
THING GONE, is an example of the prevalent | 
distress. The FIRST OF MAY is recognised and | 
celebrated throughout Finland as the “" ARRIVAL | 
OF SPRING." Please bring " SPRING " into the | 





lives of the distressed, uncomplaining 500,000. | 
To date we have despatched 2,005 bales of | 
"comforts" value exceeding £50,000. Kindly | 
enable us to despatch £450,000 value of “ com- 
forts" during the next 6-7 weeks. | 


IT CAN BE ACHIEVED with YOUR 
IMMEDIATE GENEROUS HELP 


| 
All purchases are made by Finnish lady members | 
of committee. Everything purchased is British. 
You will also help the export of British Manufac- 
tures. Donations to Headquarters. 


FINNISH TROOPS’ & EVACUEES’ COMFORTS FUND | 


London, E.C.4 


Midland Bank Ltd., Cannon Street, E.C.4, 
Mansion House 2060. 


| 16, Laurence Pountney Lane, 


Bankers : 
Telephone : 


ALL MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE GIVE FULL-TIME 
SERVICES GRATUITOUSLY. 





















Martins Once-a-Year Cigar Sale 


THE CIGAR EVENT 
OF THE YEAR! 


For 21 Days Only 


Cigar Buyers note :—Imported 


cigars will probably be scarce and 


We offer bargain parcels of 
fine cigars all at reduced prices. 


Famous brands all guaranteed in prices may rise. Now is the time 
perfect condition, Big bargains in to buy. All offers subject to being 
N ath Borneo Siate and British unsold. Bargains for cigar, cigar 
cigars Typic al lots: 114 cigars, ette and pipe smokers—and every 
normal price 80/4, for 62/6; 68 ot guaranteed in full. 

cigars, usual price 60/3, for 

45/6: 100 —_ — ynas, current Write for Martins Sale List or 


price 94, call personally at our Showroom, 


FE MARTINS Ltd. 


(S.5), 63, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.l 


Dept. 
Telephone: Regent 2112 








‘THE WHITE LINE 
OF SAFETY 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


Will you help to extend it ? 
80,000 feet at 2'6 per 


oot required for our 


_WAR EMERGENCY FUND 


ANKER SBARCLAYS BANK iTQ 
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Marshall Hall, and Bulldog Drummond. Not a word of the 
story is credible, but the first half is entertaining. 

Mr. Wheatley is a phenomenon, before which criticism gives 
place to admiring wonder. What is one to make of Gregory 
Sallust, “loose-limbed,” “ cat-like,” “lantern-jawed,” and all 
the rest of it? Irresistible to women, endlessly brave and ener- 
getic, knee-deep in clichés, his pockets stuffed with guns, he 
pursues his career of master-spy through England, Holland, 
France, and Germany. He makes every conceivable mistake, 
all his confederates are tortured and butchered, but at journey’s 
end the glamorous blonde is bedded and the precious docu- 
ments safe. The action covers the first two months of the 
present war, complete with good realistic detail, political 
opinions, sadistic Germans, lightning disguises, and all the 
necessary etceteras. The Scarlet Imposter contains 454 large 
and closely printed pages, every one of them enjoyable. Before 
Mr. Wheatley’s full-blooded extravagance our censor could only 
tremble into silence. 

Finally, Mrs. Christie, in connexion with whom one does 
not talk of censorships. After the heights of Ten Little 
Niggers, she has descended to the plains, or perhaps still the 
uplands, of the Poirot country. Leaving aside her two high- 
spots, Sad Cypress is a first-rate example of her work. It 
tells the story of a murder in the big house of an English 
country village, enclosed in an Old Bailey framework. Poirot 
has dropped his foreign accent, his Watsonian adjutant, and 
most of his nonsense—in fact, Mrs. Christie has at last put 
him in his proper place. Early on, she sells the reader the 
subtlest of dummies, and, as usual, scores heavily just before 
time. She wastes no words, and her timing is accurate. 
Here is the modern English detective story in its most 
agreeable form. Rupert Hart-Davls. 


New Novels 
Venus in Scorpio. By Murray Constantine and Margaret Gold- 
smith. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
The Prophetess of Santa Barbara. 
and Cowan. 8s. 3d.) 
Mirror of a Dead Lady. 
8s. 3d.) 
The House of Markku. By Unto Seppanen. 
Children of God. By Vardis Fisher. (Methuen. 
But You Are Young. By Josephine Lawrence. 


By Cunliffe Owen (Rich 


By Helen Douglas Irvine. (Longmans. 


Duckworth, 10s.) 


10s. 6d.) 
Cape. 8s. 3d.) 
Tue special disadvantage of historical that they 
tend to be at once familiar and unconvincing ; the reader has 
a more or less clear recollection of the tale that is about to 
be unfolded to him, and he is prone, often with justice, to 
suspect the authenticity of its new trappings. The dialogue 
and the detail strike him as rather unlikely. Historical 
novelists are doubtless highly conscientious in research but, 
venturing from the safety of pure imagination on to the beaten 
track of biography, they run the risk of being challenged and 
disbelieved by the reader on what he considers fairly common 
ground. The safest method for this genre is to expend passion 
and erudition on some distant, minor and obscure event. 

The author and authoress of Venus in Scorpio clearly had no 
such qualms when for the plot of their Romance of Versailles 
they chose the life-story of Marie Antoinette, from betrothal 
to guillotine ; and up to a point they were justified in banking 
on the eternal fascination of this hackneyed theme. Doom 
beckons us on, over 440 pages, and it is curiously difficult to 
skip any of the inevitable episodes—even that wretched, so 
often repeated, so invariably thwarted escape to Varennes. 


NO ROOM FOR 
GLOOM 
ON 


BOVRIL 


novels is 
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This retelling of the tragedy is supposed to be given q fres 
twist by the drawing of a simpie contrast b . 
more—loves of which Marie Antoinette was the object: }.. 
priggish, passionate, devoted friend, Princess Marie a: 
Lamballe, lived and died for her, whereas tha: dashing doh 
Count Axe] de Fersen, » premature Hollywood Swede. wo. 
merely her great lover who consistently failed her. The 
attempt to make these two share the canvas with the Queen « 
not successful—and this, despite a tendency to mark hi 
traits too heavily, largely because the King himself js the tine 
portrait and the royal relationship the most sensitive emotiona! 
reproduction in the book. 4 

The Prophetess of Santa Barbara and Mirror of a Dead 
Lady are widely different novels, both concerned—principally 
or entirely—with South America. The former is disappoint. 
ing in that it treats a theme of absorbing interest glibly ap; 
melodramatically. The latter is a slight book, more personal iq 
subject-matter, more trivial and more true, written with taste 
and altogether feminine. It makes a neat, pretty sketch of the 
upbringing of two girls, daughters of a Chilean mother an) 
Scotch father, at Versailles; it lets the elder run away , 
become a painter, and only reappear in London when th 
younger has lived for several years, among a host of aunts, jp 
the countryside and capital of Chile, where she marries , 
titled Englishman who soon abandons her to a lonely, aimles 
existence. The characterisation is l'vely, the settings distinc. 
the sentiment simple, and no less agreeable than th 
meticulous style of the writing. 

Mr. Cunliffe Owen’s “ prophetess ” is an incredible creature 
whose immense physical attraction is equalled only by he 
desire to use it for the ultimate destruction of both the 
Spaniards and the Indians in Paraguay. She herself js g 
Peruvian descent ; the blood of the Incas in her veins gives 
her limbs lascivious cunning in the dance, and, though she 
lacks all subtlety of mind, this turns out to be enough, in- 
directly, to cause the downfall of the Utopian rule of th 
Jesuits up the Pilcomayo. For a hundred and fifty years the 
“Reductions ” administered by the Society of Jesus had 
been an unspoiled, practical, fabulous heaven on earth, re 
spected by the Viceroys, and safe from secular greed, while 
the Order maintained its position in Europe. It fell—her 
thanks to the pagan wiles of Dolores, sworn enemy of th 
upright Father O’Connell—and governmental looting of the 
wealthy, peaceful settlements soon led to the disaster of their 
complete obliteration by the waiting jungle. 

A book-reviewer in the Daily Worker not long ago declared 
that it was impossible to criticise the poems of a man wh 
fell fighting in Spain; if we accept this startling dictum 
what are we to say of The House of Markku, an epic o 
Finland’s struggle for independence by an author who is now 
fighting for his country near the scene where his novel is set? 
Presumably we can only dismiss this fine, large, moving book 
as the work of a White Guard, and therefore deplorable. I 
however, The House of Markku is read solely on its merits 
not even as an account of the Russian revolution in one of tt 
lesser-known aspects, but merely as a straightforward, sens- 
tive description of the Finnish peasant mentality, and a nar 
tive of stirring events bound up with the liberation of a deter 
mined and freedom-loving people, if we give it the sam 
attention as Mr. Fisher’s vast epic of the Mormons commands 
we are likely to derive much the same enlightenment an 
interest from it as from Children of God. The latter has over 
750 pp. ; Seppanen’s runs to over 450 pp. Both are ambitiov 
and successful sagas of entire communities undergoing histor 
cal development and change ; not all readers relish novels © 
so large and solemn a scale, but most would agree that sua 
subjects, if not avoided altogether, deserve detailed and caretu 
treatment, as opposed to a personal interpretation such as thi 
by which Mr. Cunliffe Owen resolves the problem of t 
Jesuit achievement in Paraguay. 

The problem in But You Are Young is presented in vali 
personal terms, with much realism and remarkable under 
standing, but it is fundamentally economic—and so frequet! 
as to require investigation by sociologists. The heroine, Kels* 
Wright, is baulked of her natural wish to have a husband an 
a family of her own by family ties that add up to fom! 
stranglehold on her time, affections and energy. The group* 
hardly prepossessing, though it 1s admirably done to the life 
as a parable, the book is certainly not cheerful—but it 
humour, honesty and feeling. In its small way, it is thorough! 
effective. JOHN Marks. 
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3% WAR LOAN, 1955-1959. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 15th APRIL and 15th OCTOBER. 


ISSUE OF £300,000,000 


A first payment of £1 10s. per £100, being a full half-year’s interest, will be made on the 15th October, 1940. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 


PAYABLE AS 


On Application... = 
On Monday, 15th April, 1940 


= ” 


This Loan is an investment authorised by “ The Trustee Act, 1925, 


Section 7 of 


THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY or THe BANK OF 
ENGLAND, are authorised to receive applications for the above 
"oan, 

Applications must be for sums of £100 or for multiples 
thereof. No allotment will be made for a less amount than £100 
yf the Loan. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Loan will be a charge 
» the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Loan will be repaid at par 
n the 15th October, 1959, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Loan, in whole or in part, by 
drawings or otherwise, at par on, or atg any time after, the 
15th October, 1955, on giving three calendar months’ notice in 
the London Gazette. 

The Books of the Loan wiil be kept at the Bank of England 
nd at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast. Holdings may be in the 
form of:- 

1) Inscribed Stock “ transferable in the Books 
the provisions of the Government and other 
Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939; 

2) Registered Stock “transferable by Deed”; or 

}) Bonds to Bearer in denominations of £100, £200, £500, 

~ £1,000 and £5,000, 

The several holdings will be interchangeable without payment of 
any fee. Stock will be transferable in sums which are multiples 
f one penny. 

Transfers and Bonds will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Interest on the Loan will be paid half-yearly on the 15th 
April and 15th October. Interest on Stock will be paid by 
warrants transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted 

payments of more than £5 per annum. Interest on Bonds 

Bearer will be paid by Coupon. 

Stock or Bonds of this Issue and the interest payable from 

to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United 
Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in 
nner directed by the Treasury that they are in the beneficial 

p of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily 


” 


subject to 
Stocks 





in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
] lL F the interest payable from time to time in 
tof S k and Bonds of this Issue will be exempt from 
ted Kir Income Tax, present or future, so long as it is 
1 in uner directed by the Treasury that the Stock or 
ls are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily 
lent in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
ind 
Whe interest is exempt from tax, Coupons on Bonds to 
rer W | paid without deduction if accompanied by a 
rati ownership in such form as may be required by 
rreas 
The allowance of these exemptions from taxation is, however, 
‘t to the provisions of any law present or future of the 
ed K directed to preventing avoidance of taxation 
persor iciled, resident or ordinarily resident in the 
ted Kingdom, and in particular the interest will not be 
pt fr Income Tax where, under any such provision, it 


Acts as 
the 


0 be treated for the purpose of the Income Tax 
e of v person resident or ordinarily resident in 
ted Kir om 


_ Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of 
£10 per Cent., will be received at the Bank of England, Loans 


Office, E.C.2. In case of partial allotment the balance of the 
amount 7 as deposit will be refunded by cheque. 

Pay of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, must 

cor nied by the relative Allotment Letter giving instruc 

8 for inscription or registration of the Stock allotted, 

tor the i¢@ of temporary Bond Certificates to Bearer. Sond 

at ust be inscribed or registered before 10th 


1940, or may be exchanged for Definitive Bonds with 


ched as soon as these can be prepared. 


annum. 
will render the deposit liable to forfeiture and the allotmen’ 
to cancellation. 


Bankers or 
applications bearing their stamp. 


N.B 

to be 
Postmaster-General (and may 
or Bank), and by Trustee Savings Banks. 
pectuses issued by His Majesty's Postmaster-Genera 
Ranks must not exceed £1,000. 
will be 


To TH 


terms of the Prospectus dated 5th March, 1940, £ 


say, 


due on 


application, 
deposit 


Signature... 


Name in 


Date 


N.B.—Applications must be for £100 or for multiples of £100. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘Bearer’’ and crossed thus: 


£100 PER CENT. 


FOLLOWS : 


£10 per Cent. 
a -» x 


£100 per Cent. 


—- 2 


subject as regards securities payable to bearer to the provisions of 


that Act. 


Prepayment of the balance due on the 15th April, 1940, 
may be made under discount at the rate of 1 per Cent. per 
Default in the payment of this balance by the due date 


A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 nominal will be paid to 
Stockbrokers on allotments made in respect of 


Application Forms, together with copies of this Prospectus, 


may be obtained at the Bank of England, Loans Office, E.C.2; 
at any of the Branches of the Bank; at the Bank of Ireland, 
Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, George Street, Mansion 
ears, E.C.4; or at any Stock Exchange or Bank in the United 
‘ingdom., 


The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 


12th March, 1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, the 
13th March, 1940. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 


Sth March, 1940. 


Separate Prospectuses providing for 8 per Cent. War Loan, 1955-1959, 

held on the Post Office Register will be issued by His Majesty's 
be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office 
An application under the Pros- 
and by Trustee Savings 
Stock created in respect of such applications 
additional to the £300,000,000 mentioned above. 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 





The List of Applications will be opened on Tuesday, the 
12th March, 


1940, and will be closed on Wednesday, the 


13th March, 1940. 


3% WAR LOAN, 1955-1959. 





ISSUE OF £300,000,000 AT £100 PER CENT. 
AND COMPANY 

BANK OF ENGLAND, E.O.2. 

I/We request you to allot to me/us in accordance with the 


GOVERNOR 
OF THE 


pounds of the 


above-named Loan, and I/we hereby engage to pay the balance 


that be made in this 
as provided by the said Prospectus. 
The sum of £ , being the amount of the required 


(namely, £10 for every £100 of Stock applied for) is 


any allotment may respect of 


enclosed. 


full 


(Block Letters.) (State Title, if any, or whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss.) 


1ddress 


1940, 





England, 
War Loan. 


Bank of 
a/e 





Applications should be forwarded to the Loans Office, Bank of 


England, London, E.C.2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 


IMPROVED POSITION 





Tue fifth ordinary general meeting of Engineering Components, 
Limited, was held on March 6th at Winchester House, London, 


Mr. P. G. Griffith, M.B. (the chairman), said that during the 
past year further progress, represented by a 25 per cent. increase 
in net profits, had been paid by the subsidiary companies. During 
the pre-war period—the first eight months of the financial year— 
progress had been steady and entirely up to expectations. When 
war was declared, due to the restrictions on civil motoring, their 
normal gasket business had suffered in common with the rest of 
the motor industry. They were still passing through a transition 
period which had meant the adaptation of their plant to types of 
work which they would not normally be handling, and not only 
adaptation of plant, but to a certain extent the re-training of factory 
personnel. However, towards the end of the past year they were 
approaching what they had considered at that time to be full 
capacity, mostly on Government orders. The companies were dong 
everything within their power to assist in the national effort in 
those directons where the Government considered they could be 
most useful. Should the opportunity or necessity arise, they felt 
that they could produce nearly twice as much as last year without 
any appreciable increase in investment. The financial position of 
the company and its subsidiaries was thoroughly sound. 

After a period of cancellation of orders at the outbreak of war, 
their gasket business was again improving, and during the first two 
months of the current year, after adjustments to pre-war prices, 
had shown more than a 45 per cent. increase over the best in the 
same period since the company’s formation. Their order book 
was much fuller than it had ever been at this time of the year. 
At the Government’s request or suggestion, and in the interests of 
the shareholders, they were making very special efforts to increase 
their export business. Since the beginning of the current year it 
had been more than doubled. 

He felt justified in stating that their position in the markets open 
to their special products was as sound and sure as anything could 
be in this constantly changing world and that their experience so 
far with Government contracts led them to believe that their 
capacity and service were just as much appreciated, and that the 
company was in as favourable a position as that of any other in 
their line of business in the amount of co-operation and technical 
skill which they could offer and the amount of orders they could 
expect and accept during the present crisis. 

he report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
aes dividend of 1§ per cent., making 25 per cent., less tax, 
or the period under review was approved. 


CIVILIAN 
WAR RISKS 


are covered 
WITHOUT 

EXTRA 
CHARGE 





under new 


WITH - PROFIT 
POLICIES 


effected with the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office : 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London Offices : 
28, Cornhill, E.C.3, 17, Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1, 107, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION; 
No. 26 


SHAKESPEARE has been described as “the most complete Man 
who ever lived.” Readers are invited to suggest the Name of 
“the most complete woman,” and to give their reasons in noe 
more than 250 words. Prizes of book tokens for £2 25, and 
£1 1s. will be awarded. 

_ RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “Com. 
petition No. 26.” Entries must be delivered by first post o 
Friday, March 15th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to Print 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold th. 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit, Com. 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com. 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given wee 
Envelopes should bear a 13d. stamp. No entries can be returej 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competition; 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 24 


THE usual prizes were oftered for a poem, of not more thay 
24 lines, entitled “ Finland.” It was only in terms of quantin 
that this competition was a success. Entries were abundan 
and enthusiastic, but few were distinguished by ; 
poetic ability. A curiously large proportion of competitors 
apparently felt it incumbent upon them to introduce the 
word “ Finland” rhetorically in the first line of their poems 
and for the most part managed to produce a somewhat ludicroy 
effect in doing so. Of the competitors who submitted inten. 
tionally light verse, Towanbucket was the only one whos 
entry was at all successful. The first prize goes to Hilary 
Trench, whose poem was the only one out of a large entry 
to possess any genuine distinction, and the second to th 
sardonic Towanbucket. 


iny marked 


First Prize. 
We were liberators: so the bands played, 
Ice on the mouthpiece and the fingers frozen: 
We were friends, so the old tanks went ahead 
And the broken boots let in the snow, 
The portrait of Stalin wilted on the windscreen, 
And we carried films called Earth and Mother. 
But the rifles jammed and the boots !et in the snow, 
And the tanks stopped. 
They were our friends, so they gave us bullets: 
They were liberators, so they freed us, 
Here in the blizzard from the shared room, 
The awful repetitions of the how-many-years plan, 
The edited texts of Lenin and the million sale of Marx. 
Here died fear, clutching a child’s toy from Petsamo, 
Or a water-colour sketch, 
On the Arctic road from Petsamo: 
tear of the infermer and the whisper of sabotage, 
The grit in the dynamo and the foreign expert, 
‘he long trial and the longer confession. 
Lubianka died in the forest, bundled up with the film called 
Mother, 
And the bodies stiff like logs 
Are freed at last from the loudspeaker, 
In a land where White is only snow, 


And Red is only blood. HiLary TRENCH 


Second Prize. 

Now God forgive the foolish Finns 
Who lack that wiser patience 

To suffer what they call the sins 
Committed by great nations ; 

Who spill their patriotic blood 

In snowy marsh and frozen mud, 

Trying, in vain, to stem the flood 
Of new empire relations. 


Fate and the hand of Time have furled 
The flags of little places: 

There is no room in this new world 
For unimportant races ; 

And Finland is too rashly bold 

To strive against the Russian hold, 

When bigger countries, bought and sold, 
Jog humbly in the traces. 


Now let the Finns try once again 

To save the situation, 
And spare the Soviets the pain 

Of bloody liquidation. 
Four million people, after all, 
Can’t hold world tendencies in thrall ; 
And neutral laws condemn their call 

On our civilisation. 

"TOWANBUCKET. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected last week, while markets were improving, the 
Treasury was waiting round the corner with its first big war 
joan plan. The £300,000,000 asked for is no more than the 
City had estimated and is certainly well within available 
investment resources. In fixing the terms the Treasury has 
followed the wise course of taking full advantage of the 
recent spectacular rise in gilt-edged prices without trying to 
squeeze the little bit extra which often involves a dispro- 
portionate strain. In other words, the terms are nicely in 
line with existing market conditions and consequently there 
is very little adjustment to be done. For example, Defence 
3 per cents. 1954-58, which are only slightly shorter dated 
than the new 3 per cent. War Loan 1955-59, were quoted to 
yield {2 19s. 5d. at 101}, including 8s. 3d. of accrued 
interest, before the new loan was announced. 








7 * * * 


ATTRACTIONS FOR INVESTORS 





How the market would respond depended therefore on its 
reactions to the addition of £300,000,000 to the supply of 
stock and on its estimate of the strength of the Treasury’s 
hand. With good reason the first reactions have been favour- 
able. The old 33 per cent. War Loan, which is virtually 
an irredeemable stock, has at last reached par and the tone 
throughout the fixed interest groups has been firm. It is 
felt that in fixing the amount of the new loan the authorities 
have, if anything, erred on the side of caution, while the 
3 per cent. rate is as plain an indication as could be given of 
the Government’s determination to carry through its borrow- 
ing programme on economical lines. Everything points, 
therefore, to the probability that stock markets will be able 
to take this loan in their stride. 

I need scarcely say that the new stock deserves the full 
support of every investor. A 3 per cent. security, carrying 
the Government’s undertaking to repay the full par value 
at the latest by 19§9, is reasonable enough in present con- 
ditions. Only 10 per cent. is payable on application and the 
balance of 90 per cent. on April 15, so that those who wish 
can make arrangements with their banks to obtain any 
temporary accommodation. But quite apart from the merits 
of this loan as an investment, it should command success 
as a necessary step in the large-stock transfer of purchasing 
power from the private individual to the State. Only by 
this means can the war effort be intensified at the maximum 
pace and inflation avoided. By lending now investors are 
helping to protect the future value of their capital and 
income. 





L.N.E.R. PREFERENCE YIELDS 


Stock market movements are often irrational, but for sheer 
stupidity the recent behaviour of home railway prices must 
be almost without precedent. From the moment the Govern- 
ment announced the terms of war-time control it has been 
obvious that the 1939 dividends could only be of academic 
interest. Last year was a hybrid period and neither the net 
revenue figures nor the dividends paid could possibly throw 
any light on earnings prospects in the new conditions. One 
can only explain the extraordinary eagerness with which the 
1939 dividends have been awaited in the City by the top- 
heavy speculative position built up in the stock market. 
When prices failed to do more than hold their own after 
successive pieces of good news from Paddington, Euston and 
Waterloo it was plain enough that the “ bulls” were over- 
bought. All that was needed to bring a sharp fall was 
disappointing news from King’s Cross. That took the form 
of a payment of only } per cent., against an expected rate 
of 1} per cent. on the second preference. The result was 
a fall in this stock from 21 to 174 and a downward adjust- 
ment of the whole market. 


Obviously the process of correcting an over-bought 
(Continued on page 344) 
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HE PRUDENTIAL 
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the public its unrivalled 
service, 
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part of the country 
you are now living a 
Prudential Represen- 
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for your insurance 
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BOVE ALL, re- 
member that every 
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backed by the financial 
strength of the largest 
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wealth of Nations. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 343) 


position must run its course, but this looks like a good 
opportunity to pick up rail stocks at attractive prices. 
L.N.E.R. first preference, for example, at 54 x.d., yield 7} 
per cent., with their 4 per cent. dividend well covered under 
the war-time minimum guarantee. 

L.M.S. 1923 preference, at 56, yield only a few shillings 
less. Just what level the pooled net revenue has now 
reached it is hard to say, but I am prepared to budget on 
the attainment of “ Stage 2 ” (i.e., guaranteed minimum plus 
£34 millions) for 1940. On that assumption there is specu- 
lative scope in the junior stocks. Great Western ordinary, 
at 46, L.N.E.R. second preference at 18} and Southern 
deferred at 19 would all be giving yields of 10 per cent. 
or more. 


INSURANCE AND WAR 


These are trying times for life insurance companies. 
The flow of new business has been substantially reduced, 
taxation is heavier, expenses and claims are higher and there 
is the obvious danger of depreciation of securities. All 
these difficulties were reviewed very frankly by Mr. J. H. 
Jefferson at the Britannic Assurance meeting and he left 
no room for doubt that in war bonuses and increased 
dividends must take second place. At the same time, how- 
ever, he emphasised the company’s financial strength which 
enables it to face such trials with complete confidence. 
After three years of declining security prices the book value 
of investments is still covered by market values, apart from 
which this company has investment reserve funds of 
£2,100,000 as a bulwark against any further depreciation. 
These funds represent 8.6 per cent. of the book value of the 
Stock Exchange investments, so that it is obvious that a 
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1940 


very substantial fall would have to take place before th 
reserve funds would be offset by a depreciation on hog}. 
values. It is significant that last year alone the aggregate 
contribution to investment reserve funds was no less thay 
£350,000. 


* * * * 


KAFFIRS AND THE GOLD PRICE 


It is good to see the South African Government adop 
a more sensible attitude to the gold mines. This latey 
budget, while it does not reduce the total burden of taxation 
very substantially, is of real benefit to the low-grade pro. 
ducers. It means that the Rand’s output of gold, which 
provides an important contribution to the Empire’s external 
resources available for waging the war, is given a much 
needed stimulus. Under the budget proposals the ming 
will be allowed to obtain the full market price of gold, buy 
in exchange for this concession they are to bear the in. 
creased realisation charges at present borne by the Union 
Treasury and to make a special contribution of £3,500,00 
to the Government. Allowing for these two deductions, | 
estimate that the gain to the industry may amount to about 
£3,000,000 a year. 

Clearly, this is not sufficient to justify any hopes of a 
general increase in Kaffir dividends, especially if, as seems 
likely, the mines take advantage of the change to reduce 
still further the grade of ore milled. As I see the position, 
the principal beneficiaries are the old and low-grade mines 
like New Modder, Langlaagte, Van Ryn and Geldenhuis 
From the market standpoint, the effect of the new proposals 
is to restore the speculative element which has always been 
the mainstay of mining finance and development. One in- 
portant result has already been announced in the completion 
of financing arrangements for Western Reefs. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether it will be found possible to save 
certain of the developing mines from closing down in the 
near future. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


BROAD STREET CORNER, 


Seventy-fourth Annual Report, year ending 31st December, 1939. 


exceed 


including the sum of £2,638,836 paid in the Life Branches during 1939. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


A Reversionary Bonus of £1 5s. Od. per cent. has been added 


to the Sums Assured under participating policies. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
A sum of £245,000 has been set aside for the benefit of Industrial 


Policyholders. 


All classes of Life, Fire, Motor, Accident and General Insurance business transacted. 








BIRMINGHAM, 1. 


£7,048,840 


- - = £34,000,000 
- = = £52,623,000 


JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A 
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ACROSS 





. A noisy fissure (5). 





Ltr the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle 4. — of pd oe. 
= be opened. Envelopes should be marked “Crossword Puzzle,” 9. Flower of fiction if the right 
a should be recett ed not later than first post on Wednesday. No — ©) a 
mmpelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions 10. MOFrIS takes i. acl —_ 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner 11. at bee a whiriwin »? 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 7 It or the storm — ie 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 12 t suggests 4 —— 
in delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] employee for light industries 
0 2 words) (5, 4). 

13. Saving trays (7) 

















6. One ought, perhaps, to be 


able to get round such 


people (7). 


. Lyrically he urged domestic 


stoking (7). 


20. Mr. Parker’s activities 

21. Sibelius wrote it (9). 

24. He takes French leave (5). 

26. Like some books and some 
stones (5). 

27. I'm in a hurry (9). 


28. Polly, I 


act as in current 


shows (9). 
29. Celebrated (5). 
DOWN 
1. A knight turns 


up in a 
chicken (9). 
that 








. By 


. Not the outset 


. It grows beside the roots of 
a trunk (5). 

. Sailor and apostle both get 
in a waterproof (9). 

. What Mr. Parker did (5). 


implication 
son’s drinking 
words) (6, 3). 
The humming-bird _pro- 
duces part of the account 
for arms (9). 


Ben Jon- 
vessel (2 


. One may see a spy shine in 


such a task (9). 


8. Noise in a reed (9). 
21. “A little 


a little while 
is ours, And the worm 
finds it soon ” (5). 

Mr. Huxley’s hay (5). 
Palmy disguise (5). 

5). 
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CROSSWORD No. 52 



















































2. “Thrice is he ——— 
of a hath his quarrel just 5). 
‘eems 3. This is not to imply that 
~duc the organist has_ swollen 
os ¢ joints (9). 
ition. 4. Not a cluster of buns (5). 
nines s. Even when not observed 
huis he’s spotted (9). 
osals 
been - ; ee — ’ 
» in The winner of Crossword No. 52 1s P. Nichols, 48 Church 
etion SOLUTION NEXT WEEK Way, Whetstone, N.20. 
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When, through shrinkage of the gums, a denture loses its 
discomfort and embarrassment serve 
To end 


original 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA F suction 


as constant reminders of its presence in the mouth. 


Stlp, 


Head Offic 4. THREADNEEDLE. STREET, “LONDON, W.C.2. this unpleasant state of denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 

West End Office: 17, Northumberland a, rate DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false teeth fit firmly. 

a Se 000 | Comfort and confidence are restored and there will be no 

- P etors r f vy 0'000 more chafing of the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 

? Brene ichout Australia and New | Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large ‘ Economy" size 3/3d, 
‘ Cheque ble in all parts of the world from all Chemists. 
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NE GOOD THING 
WAR! It shows us how 


we have been needlessly extravagant 
Many men who have “ cut down" to 
King Six from expensive cigars now 

ty they wish they had done so 
before They now say they will 
never pay more tha bid gain 
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VACCINE bythe mouth. Secure immunity from 

COLDS and INFLUENZA for 4 to 6 months 

by taking “ BUCCALINI Brand Tablets. $s. post 

free (special Children’s Pack, 3s. 6d.) from the Agents, 

HAYMAN AND FREEMAN, Chemists. 93 Piccadilly, W.1 
Maytair 4231 

ETECTIVES Divorce, Private Enquiries, etc 

| Moderate. ( “oo UNIVERSAL DeteEc- 

TIVES (Estab. 1929 2 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 


I: YOR DURATION 
PAIGNTON 
Invalid and 


DEVON 
nurse, private 


Box A 817, THE 
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Suitable mental or nerve case 
SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street 

YOR SALI Sea Picture by T. B. Hardy, “ North 
I: Shields sft. by 2 ft. 8 in. Fine example of this 
well-known artist’s work. Price very reasor Box 
No. A 816, THe SPECTATOR, 99 Gower Street 

YRENCH Lady, University Degre gives lessons 
‘ grammar, conversation.—Mme. | K. PIcarp, 
14 Sheffield Terrace, W.8 

ANTS Comfortably furl i detached 

| | bungalow to let. Four rooms, bath room, &c., 
kitchen, gas, ‘ ht main water Small 
greenhouse s. Garden. Very convenient 
for shops e Moderate rent Box 
A 818 
( UAKERISM Information and literature respec 
) ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 

Friends, free on application to the PRreNnps’ Home 
Service COMMITT! Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1 
b ig 4 - re and TOM LONC i there 

Acclaimed by sm re 

\/ AR AND THE FAR EAS! Do not be content 
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to East Asia News SERVICI >\ toria Street, London 
SW. Specimet t rec 
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A eo Outed | A4 She 
165 Oxford St. Ger 
SACHA GUIFRY. 
in his amusing historical diversion 
*“REMONTONS LES CHAMPS ELYSEES’ A 


Magnificent spectacle and sparkling wit 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


LEXANDRA COLLLUGE, DUBLIN 
Under Church of Ireland Management 
ations are invited for the post of Lady Principal 
of the above. Salary £500 with Residence. — Applications 
should be sent to R. Merepirnu, Esq., C.S.I Chiff 
House, Killiney, co. Dublin religion and 
qualifications 
¥" NG Woman 
seeks responsible work 
Box A 815 


Appli 
tating age, 


with varied secretarial experience 
offering scope to keen, 
active intelligence 


EDUCATIONAL 


\ DEGREE IS POSSIBLE FOR YOU! Matricu- 
j lation exam, is no longer hindrance; Lond 
candidates over 23 may take shorter 
Wolsey Hall will prepare you by 


Univ. degree 
Special Entrance 
post Free loan of books 
tail; low tees, instalments. 9$3 Successes at Spec. Ent 

Prospectus from C,. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept 
Boz, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD Est. 18904 


—- SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN 
A few vacancies for next term occur in this Quaker 
School, established in 1702 I'he School is co-educa- 
reco by tl Board of Education as an 

y School, and run on modern lines 

Playing Field of 20 acres. Open to 
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— JOSEPHINI BUTLER MEMORIAL 
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Candidates 24-40 years 
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Liverpool, 7 
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particulars from the HEADMISTRESS 
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